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MAKE A TEST 


Watch sales and 


profits jump UP! 


Users open their eyes wide after 
trying NUSOY. It provides amaz- 
ing results; assures a handsome, 
appetizing product; brings maxi- 
mum profits. 


We can prove every claim to your 
entire satisfaction, in your own 
plant, at no cost to you. Generous 
test samples may be had without 
obligation. NUSOY must make 
good or we will! 


WRITE FOR NUSDY 
GENEROUS 


SAMPLE |] meets all 
FREE! tests, satisfies 


all users 


Copyright, 1933, American Soya Products Corp. 


SUCCESSFUL! 


Users testify to remarkable 
results obtained with NUSOY 


Used in meat loaves, NUSOY assures remarkable 
results that give users a superior product in 
every instance — results that actually increase profits, 
Superior binding qualities plus the most astonishing 
absorbing power ever seen insure exceptional results. 
Troubles with slimy or greasy-looking loaves cease to 
exist; all moisture, fats and natural juices are retained 
in the product. NUSOY Loaves form a crust and bake 
like bread, preventing loss and increasing quality. 
Food value of the product is maintained. 


Results are guaranteed with NUSOY. Made primarily 
for human use in a $500,000 plant, by an exclusive 
patented process. Write for generous sample and com- 
plete details! 


AMERICAN SOYA PRODUCTS CORP. 


Evansville, Ind. 
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NO GUESSWORK ABOUT QUALITY 


When you use 


“BUFFALO” Machines 











The “BUFFALO” 


Grinder 

Unusually strong, heavy con- 
struction. 

Superior, well-balanced design. 

Adequate power. 

Silent chain drive, practically 
noiseless, 

Scientifically designed steel feed 
screw. 

Large cylinder throat for fast 
feeding. 

Highest quality plates and 
knives. 


Heavy tapered roller thrust 
bearing, directly back of feed 
screw, eliminates friction and 
heating. 

Oversize roller bearings. 


Exclusive design drain flange 
between cylinder and bearing 
prevents juices from entering 
bearing and oil leaking into 
meat. 


MADE IN 5 SIZES — 
for Motor or Pulley Drive 


&Y 


“BUFFALO” 
Grinders 


—are not built by guesswork or haphazard 
methods, or of ordinary materials fabricated 
under antiquated shop methods. 


Rather, every “BUFFALO” Grinder is built 
to the highest standard of mechanical skill, in 
most approved design, of superior grade 
materials, in a most modern factory. 


We are told by many successful firms that 
prior to the time the “BUFFALO” Grinder 
was developed, they never used a satisfactory 
meat grinder. 


* Outstanding exclusive features incorporated 
in the “BUFFALO” Grinder insure produc- 
tion of highest quality products on a most 
economical operating basis. 


’ 


Don’t Guess == 


{ Buy “BUFFALO” 











JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO. Buffalo, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Sausage Machines and Packing House Equipment 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted St. 
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WORCESTER SALT 
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For instance, Louis of the 
Ritz, one of the greatest chefs 
of all time, says... . 


“I use Worcester Salt because long, 
hard experience has proved to me 
that it is the best. Contrary to 
common notions, all salt is not alike, 
any more than all tea or all coffee is 
alike. Ordinary salt contains certain 
chemical impurities that noticeably 
affect the flavor and taste of fine 
foods.” 


Worcester offers you salt 
so pure it exceeds even the U.S.P. 
standards for Sodium Chloride... 


Worcester is the only salt in the 
world awarded these gold medals 


Special processes and huge quantity production make it 
possible for Worcester to market a superior salt at a sur- 
prisingly low price. Wherever the need for salt is indicated, 
Worcester Salt can be used with confidence. It exceeds in 
purity even the high standards of the United States Phar- 
macopoeia for Sodium Chloride. Write for full details. 
Worcester Salt Company (America’s oldest refiners of pure 


salt), 40 Worth Street, New York City, U.S. A. 
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“Wear-Ever” Kettle (Type 
No. 3) is jacketed two-thirds 
of the way up. It offers maxi- 
mum cooking capacity for 
the floor space soouginn. 
Sizes from 5 to 300 gallons. 





“Wear-Ever” portable steam- 

jacketed kettles are being 

used to advantage in reduc- 

ing costs of producing meat 

eee. They may had 
many sizes. 


em first cost! not a cent of upkeep! 


2 of the vital reasons why Meat Packers choose 
“Wear-Ever” Sheet Aluminum Kettles 


Unlike kettles made of old-fashioned metals, “Wear- 
Ever” Sheet Aluminum Kettles require no tinning. Thus, 
the saving you effect on tinning bills and on loss of time 
when ordinary steam-jacketed kettles are out of opera- 
tion will actually pay the cost of these“Wear-Ever’’Kettles. 


““Wear-Ever” Kettles don’t need tinning because alumi- 
num is resistant to corrosion . . . even from meat acids. 
Made of hard, dense, wrought sheet aluminum, these 
Kettles resist the action of meat acids and do not 
form a poisonous compound with any food. Nor will 
aluminum affect 


It’s because of the better color, better taste and more 
sanitary condition of foods prepared in aluminum, that 
packers now use such a wide range of ‘‘Wear-Ever”Alum- 
inum Utensils. It is as sanitary to process meat products 
in these kettles as in glassware or china. More, ‘‘Wear- 
Ever” Utensils are sturdy and long-lived, and can be 
cleaned with a minimum of effort because they are 
made seamless. 


Write for information on “Wear-Ever” Packing House 
Equipment. Address THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTEN- 
SIL CO., Desk A, 470 


66 99 
the tast col f 11th Street, KEN’ 
mat We ar-Kwer 2 
ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS 


THE STANDARO- MADE OF THICK,HARD SHEET ALUMINUM 
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Five of the Many ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ Utensils You Should Have in Your Sausage Department 














“Wear-Ever” Semi- “Wear-Ever” Pans in most “Wear-Ever” Round Pan 
Heavy Container for any capacity for handling for use as holding pan for 
use as a spice can. and weighing ingredients. ingredients and finished 
Sizes 1 to 6 Quarts. Sturdy, non-corrosive. products. 


“Wear-Ever” Rectangular English Meat Pie Pan— 
Baskets, with or without just one of the many 

‘orations, of seamless Packing House items that 
sturdy construction. “‘Wear-Ever” can furnish. 
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1 


Yielding spring principle 
permits product to expand 
while cooking — shrinkage 
greatly reduced. 


2 


Elliptical spring construc- 
tion distributes pressure 
over a wider area — pre- 
vents tilting. 


3 


Close fitting cover permits 
product to cook in its own 
juice — flavor greatly im- 
proved. 
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To get the greatest profit out of 
the boiled ham season your prod- 
uct must be of the highest qual- 
ity, full flavored and evenly 
molded. Make sure that your 
product will meet these stand- 
ards by using ADELMANN 
Ham Boilers. 


The exclusive construction of 
ADELMANN Ham Boilers al- 
lows the ham to expand while 
cooking in its own juice, reduc- 
ing shrinkage and giving a won- 
derfully flavored product. 

Your inquiry will bring full de- 


tails about ADELMANN Ham 
Boilers. Write today. 


* ADELMANN—The Kind Your 
Ham Makers Prefer’’ 








WE DO OUR PART 


POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


that help you produce better boiled ham 


4 


Specially designed rein- 
forcements at points of 
strain increase durability. 


5 


Rounded corners and plain 
cover make it easy and sim- 
ple to clean. 


6 


Liberal trade-in schedules 
make it profitable to re- 
place your worn equipment 
with new ADELMANN 
Boilers. 





HAM BOILER CORPORATION 








Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 


European Representatives: 


Chicago Office: 332 S. Michigan Ave. 


R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London— 


Australian and New Zealand Representatives: Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian 


Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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Deliver Your Meats the Safe, Sure Way! 























al ] . ar A OHIO 
=x * ETROIT Cleveland zame Canton 
CHICAGO ba — _— 
’ ’ , Pick . 
O— a eet Seicadty, Suumsday? Bday, Baling” 
‘ieee . 
MICHIGAN 
* * Detroi Jacks Kal 
* * PITTSBURG — Tocke ~ _— alamazoo 
4G gen INDIANA 
4 Terre Haute Ft. Wayne Indianapolis 
* KENTUCKY hi 
Louisville 
} a Saturday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Pick Up. 





Monday, Wednesday. Thursday, Friday, Delivery. 


Service and a ie 
rates without equal! — 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 











The refrigerant is so handled that the trucks are 
employed in the reverse direction on straight 
truck movements of general merchandise. he 


ADVANCE TRANSPORTATION CO. of ILLINOIS, Inc. 


Detroit, Mich. 4125 Emerald Ave., Chicago, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. 
7805 American Ave. Phone Yards 6240 1410 N. West St. 
Phone Euclid 0663 . Phone Lincoln 1078 








MILLIONS BEESS BOXES 


Are used annually 
for shipping: 

Fresh and Smoked Meats 
Pork Loins 
Dressed Poultry 
Lard, Butterine 
Soap Powder, etc. 
Practically all the large Meat 
Packers are using BLISS BOXES. 
They find that BLISS BOXES are 
stronger, lighter, and reduce their 
shipping costs. 
Your Board Mill will furnish the 
boxes. Write us regarding equip- 
ment for assembling and sealing 
them, and for any information 
you may desire pertaining to 
shipping in Fibre Containers. 





SEALING BLISS BOXES 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Bliss, Latham and Boston Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery 
for All Types of Fibre Containers 
28 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 





CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS 
117 W. Harrison St. 185 Summer Street 2082 Railway Ex. Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO 
ASSEMBLING BLISS BOXES __ sth ana Chestnut Streets 1931 E. 61st Street H. W. Brintnall Co. 


51 Clementina Street 
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NOW-YOU, T00, CAN COOK YOUR 
HAMS UNDER SEAL: 


“SEAL-SAVE” PROCESS 
q CAPTURES & RETAINS FULL FLAVOR 


3% T0 8% SAVING 
IN SHRINKAGE LOSS 


NOW, your hams can really have 
the fine individual flavor that you 
intend them to have—for the new 
Seal-Save Process at last gives you 
complete control over flavor. All the 
natural juices and mineral salts are 
retained in the meat. None of the 
flavor is lost in the cooking process, 
or dissipated by contact with water 
from the boiling vat. Here is an 
important competitive advantage — 
hams cooked under seal. 








(elale lel! (aaa 





PRESSURE 
PLATE 





Notice the patented Seal-Save Gasket. 


TESTS PROVE SHRINKAGE SAVING 
It is a special composition molded 


Tests, of the Seal-Save Pan conducted by with a metal core. It seals in all the 
packers under ordinary conditions, show ee nen 
savings in shrinkage of from 3% to 8%over ‘rei#® matter. 

any other pan. Take even the minimum 

—3%. Figure your average monthly boil THE 

and the market price of ham and you will é' “a avVe CNL 
find that Seal-Save Pans will quickly pay 

for themselves. 





Patents Pending 


And they will pay for themselves many 
times over — for the containers are drawn 


from a single sheet of either aluminum THE BOSSERT CORPORATION 


or stainless steel. retinning. break- 
age. Seal-S No om 8 No ; 1 GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT - 951 OSWEGO ST., UTICA, N.Y. 
. Seal-Save construction permits quic : 

P q r New York Cleveland Detroit 


easy cleaning! 

















The BOSSERT CORPORATION, 951 Oswego St., Utica, N. Y.— Please send, with- 
ner. 
. WRi TE F OR FULL INFORMATION out obligation, complete information, prices and discounts on Seal-Save Pans. 
Write for the complete story of how We are interested in............ (number of pans) 
° w ee eae Stainless Steel............ 

dg. Seal-Save Pans give you these 2 compet- e would prefer pans of Aluminum tainless Stee 
iti IE 6 ois 0cccaccndeerde'g Cola Nae etica Sie Eke BUSTER MRS ER REN TTS 464)s Sie due blenintdeen ene 
oO itive advantages—a better product and — 
eet larger profits. 2 A Eee Oo ON Ee WOT Roby ESR ee ey BNE tas aise bo nGheus cxwmadewannke 
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Bemis. 








WET @ or DRY 
Quality Sausage Sells Better! 


The Man Who Knows The return of beer in- 


creased sausage consump- 
tion! Packers in wet 
states are learning that 
they must produce quality 
products to hold the in- 
creased business—packers 
in dry states build busi- 
ness of their own by pro- 
ducing superior sausage 
that sells because of sheer 
goodness. 


The quickest, easiest and 
most profitable way to 
attract sales and profits 
is to use good ingredients 


TRUCK COVERS | 
























The Man You Know —with MAYER 
Makers of the genuine H. J. Seasonings. Even 
Mayer Special Frankfurter, when compared 
Bologna, Pork Sausage (with 
and without sage), Braun- +0 the cheapest 
schweiger Liver, Summer seasonings you 
(Mettwurst), Chili Con Carne, can buy, they 
der Pork 8 etl sol cost so little more 
and NEVERFAIL Curing Com- that any compar- 
pound. ison would be ri- 


Beware of products bearing similar 


name—only H. J. Mayer makes the diculous. Write 





genuine H. J. Mayer products listed. for details today! 
H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 
6819-27 S. Ashland Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


Canadian Office: Windser, Ont. 











— 





“You Can’t Wear ‘em Small, But So Useful 


Out ! aad Truck Drivers Say 


Bemis Truck Covers are made of a special 
duck that wears like horsehide. They're strongly 
reinforced where the strain is greatest, and 
have a double thickness of duck where the metal 
grommets are inserted. Made exactly to your 
size, in any weight. Cost no more at the start 
than ordinary covers, and in the long run will 
prove a real economy. 


Write Today for Sample of 
Bemis Duck and Prices 


When 


mcre< 


PAT. APPLIED FOR above 
**Hallowell” Sausage-Meat Truck 


The small “HALLOWELL” is very popular because, perier 
in addition to Sausage-meat, it can be used for a great 
many other purposes. 


With corners rounded, joints welded, a strong, smooth 
flange around the top, the whole heavily galvanized— 


the “HALLOWELL” is both sturdy, suitable and 
sanitary. CHICAGO ¢ 


The “HALLOWELL” Line Is Fully 
Described in Packing Plant Equip- 
ment Bulletin 449 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO|'@ 


BRANCHES BRANCHES 


mie sostox © JENKINTOWN,PENNA. = “Ew xoRX., 
i858 7FSTH ANNIVERSARY 1933 pernorr ak an Srvoure 





BEMIS BRO.BAG CO. 


420 Poplar Street + St. Louis 


NEW YORE 
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FIRST FAMILY.) 
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eED HAM 











A “HEADLINER” with— 
SUTHERLAND DISPLAY CARTONS 


HERE’S only one real test of a good display carton. Does it take full 
advantage of the daily store traffic to increase sales? In the theater 
this is called showmanship—in business it is called merchandising. 


When the display carton combines those qualities that attract attention and 
increase the buying urge, sales mount. Dramatic presentations like the 
above are not accidents. They are the result of careful analysis, ex- 
perienced planning, and skillful production. 


MW YORK OFFICE, 51 E. 42nd Street Our experience and facilities are at your 
CHICAGO ee Motor Club Bldg. dis p os al. 
| SUTHERLAND PAPER COMPANY 





KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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Meat Stringing Machine 


The Cost is Small = 
—More than 
200 machines 
in use giving 
satisfaction. 







The meat here shown is “PRAGUE STYLE CURED.” 
The formula is shown in the Prague Booklet. Griffith’s 
formulas are built on experience. You may safely 
follow them. Make your meat cuts of a suitable size 
to preach economy. Dress up your products to at- 
tract the attention of the public eye. 





Make Ham Roulettes 


The GRIFFITH LABORATORIES 
1415 West 37th Street Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Factory und Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto 








GRIFFITH'S 
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| The Only Practical, Most 
Economical GRINDER 
KNIFE 


in Existence 







cr ° 
The O. K, 
Knives 
will hold their kut- 
ting edge twice as 


The O. K. Knife 
—showing one 
blade detached— 

can be changed 
| in a minute. A 
knife for immediate use. 
A KNIFE for ALL 
MAKES and STYLES of ong as any other 
Grinders in existence. knife. 

Send for Price List and Information 


The Specialty 
Manufacturers Sales Co. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 


2021 Grace Street Chicago 























SEASLIC, INC. 


The Original Liquid Spice Makers 


Seaslic Garlic Juice is produced by the most skilled 
scientific handling under the most sanitary condi- 
tions, and is easy to use. It will improve the 
quality of your finished product. Seaslic Garlic 
Juice is the pure, concentrated juice of the fresh 
garlic pods. 


GENUINE 


gk 


GARINGATUIGE 





Beaslic Garlic Juice enters A dash of Seaslic Garlic 
po meats as a flavor. It 


inger and sa . ic 
Garlic Juice is double 
strength. The favor holds. 


SEASLIC, INC. 


1415-25 W. 37th Street Chicago, Ill. 














COST CUTTING POINTS 

















of Wynantskill Stockinettes 





4 Fine 
e Appearance 


Wynantskill Stockinettes 
form effective protection. 
They eliminate bruises and 
handling marks, protect 
against contamination, in- 
sure fine product. 


The fine appearance of 
meats produced _ with 
Wynantskill Stockinettes 
builds sd@les, increases 
profits. Complete details 
gladly sent. Write today! 


BEEF . HAM - SHEEP 
LAMB-.BACON-FRANK 
and CALF BAGS 


Write for Samples 


WYNANTSKILL MFG.C 


Fred K. Higbie 
417 S. Dearborn 8t. 
Chicago, IL 

E. J. Donahue Cc. 
42 Broad St. 
Salem, Mass. 





TROY 
o NY. 











Jos. W. Gates 
131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
Glenside, Pa. 
M. Ardizzoni W. J. Newman 
9942—4I1st Ave. 1005 Pearl St. 
Corona, L. IL, N. ¥. Alameda, Calif. 


Represented by 
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DPLVIALA 


@ Here at last is an effective steel for 
combating corrosion at low cost. For 
Plykrome costs only half as much as 
solid Stainless Steel, yet it is just as effec- 
tive in any application in which corrosion 
resistance is required only on one side. 


Plykrome is thoroughly tested. Its pat- 
ented method of production precludes 
the possibility of any separation of the 
Stainless Steel veneer from the base plate. 
Plykrome may be fabricated by any of 


the usual methods without special 
equipment. 


For further information and advice on 
the application of Plykrome to specific 
installations, write to the Illinois Steel 


Company. Pe 
» 
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Iilinoia Steel 
Company 


208 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SUBSIDIARY OF 

UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

U S S CHROMIUM-NICKEL ALLOY STEELS ARE 

PRODUCED UNDER LICENSES OF THE CHEMICAL 


FOUNDATION, INC.. NEW YORK, AND FRIED. 
KRUPP A. G. OF GERMANY 
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FEST. 19697 


“B ETTER FLOORS” 


~DREHMANN- 
—-FLOOR | BRICK 


SHAAN PAVING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 GLENWOOD AVE.PHILADELPHIA PA. 545-5 *AVEAT4 5ST. NEW YORK CITY 


||] United Sausage Molds 


With Opening Device 














MEMBER 





Write for Sample and Prices 


UNITED STEEL& WIRE CO. 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Sannae CITY, MISSOURI 





WE DO OUR PART 


Lb byobr 


State 1637 
222 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








- Subsidiary of 
Selling Agent WESTERN PIPE & VERMONT ST. 
STEEL CO. OF BLUE ISLAND, ILL 


THE ADLER COMPANY |) ccna raxns, eit noxes, aND ALL TYPES OF THOCKS 


CINCINNATI AND STEEL EQUIPMENT FOR THE PACKING PLANT 


The World’s Largest Knitters of Stockinette Fabrics Se re Te — cS nae @r 


CALVERT | HERE’S PROOF OF SAVINGS MADE! 


BACON SKINNER 









































The figures at the right are the result of 
actual tests made in a representative small on DATA 

; aries of 5 butchers 
plant. One girl with a CALVERT Bacon yg rae $150.00 
Skinner worked in competition with five ees denen. 080.00 
good butchers. In four days, she more than ee = 
equalled the entire weekly production of the machine ..... 50 
five men, besides producing a far superior 18.60 
product, with less waste fat. If you slice WEEKLY SAVING.. apa 
500 Ibs. of bacon per week you need this pe alone pay for mac 
machine to cut costs. Write! 

















THE CALVERT MACHINE CO. "fn a 
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1s . “SS ; : 
oe <<  f <  §§5 Internationals serve the | 
rr Nash-Finch Company 


The Nash-Finch Company is one of the country’s larg- 
est wholesale distributors of groceries, coffees, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, Since the first of their Interna- 
tional Trucks was purchased, 13 years ago, their fleet 
has been called on for every conceivable type of 
urban and cross-country service. Their 
preference for Internationals is high 
tribute to the stamina of these 
trucks and the vast servicing 
organization which 
maintains them. 
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se 
INTERNATIONAL 
TRUCKS 


ARE SERVICED BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
COMPANY-OWNED TRUCK SERVICE ORGANIZATION 


International reputation is 
built on Performance, 








NASH-Fincu CoMPANY 
WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 





. 
Appearance, and Service a 
March 23, 1933 

Wherever motor trucks may travel they are 
0 . A International Harvester Company 

never outside the endless circle of Interna- Minneapolis, Minnesota 

8T. tional’s company-owned servicing facilities— Contlenen: 
D, TLL never far from factory-trained mechanics, aenny re ae nana enn erate 
206 standard maintenance practice, or authentic tionals in our fleet of trucks 
Because of our wide territory we do not 

ICKS factory parts. operate our own service stations but use Inter= 


national Service for such maintenance as is 
required. 

We are pleased with the low operating 
costs of all our International Trucks. As an 
example, we have just received a letter from one 
of our Branch Managers stating that one of his 
Internationals has been operated over 20,000 
miles at exceptionally low cost and with less 


Internationals are never far away from the 
careful, responsible scrutiny of those who 
know them best — their own makers. 

Lower than ever in first cost, today, Inter- 
national Trucks are equally low in their 























operating costs le ton-mile, due not only to — ” laekoniinn umn ant International 
) ! the essential soundness of their construction, treataent appeal tous. 
but to the far-flung servicing organization ses theton 
™ that safeguards them long after their purchase oe ae 
— has been forgotten. 
Whatever your business may be, or wher- LSK:H Cnty 
ever your trucks may be called upon to travel 
/ —this most complete line of trucks will 
render you the most economical kind of all- 
around service. truck on up to the powerful, heavy-duty mod- 
There are now International models for __ els of 74-ton capacity. Visit the International 
) every conceivable requirement in any line of _ branch or dealer near you and see the justly- 
: £7 business, ranging from the new s-tondelivery _ famousInternational economy demonstrated. 
; BS INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
= ‘ahi OF AMERICA : inoi 
606 S. Michigan Ave. solic ts Chicago, Illinois 
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SALES 


right down to the 
LAST FRACTION |~ 


Substantially increased slicing yield is provided by this 
new MOULDED Dried Beef Inside. It has an even, 
smooth surface and squared ends. 


Since it is moulded to a predetermined shape, positive, 
unvarying uniformity results. And because of new 
processing methods the color is bright and constant— 
no darker areas. 


This new product is good looking in the extreme and 
even better in quality than it looks. 


We'd like the opportunity of proving that the new 
MOULDED Dried Beef Insides are sound purchases 
and will help your business. Write for further informa- 
tion and quotations, please. 


INCREASED YIELD 
TRUE UNIFORMITY 
BETTER COLOR 
FINER APPEARANCE 
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AN INVITATION TO YOU! 


Do you plan to visit A Century of Progress in Chicago this 
summer? If you do, we extend to you a cordial invitation to 
visit the Armour Plant in the Union Stock Yards. 


Armours 


OUED DRIED BEEF 


ARMOUR &® COMPANY - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“Where can the packer make his 
greatest saving?” 

This question faces him daily, as he 
fails to get prices for his product which 
will keep him “out of the red.” 

His salvation is operating economies, 
and his greatest chance for saving to- 
day is in his use of steam and power. 
His big losses begin in his power house 
—to which he has paid least attention 
in the past—and spread on through 
the plant, wherever steam and power 
are used. 


Ww 





Packer Can Add Power to His List of 
Profitable By-Products 


Packers have begun to study this problem since THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER began to call their attention to it in a series of articles 
based on actual surveys and operations. The first article (April 29) 
compared power costs; the second (May 20) discussed avoidable 
losses; the third (June 8) indicated profits through savings; the 
fourth (June 24) showed that the packer must know how to figure 
his steam and power costs. The fifth suggests that the packer can 
get his power as a by-product. 


V.—Power as a By-Product 


By OSCAR C. WATERMAN. 


To the meat packing industry “by-products” means practically 
everything that results from the slaughter and processing of animals 
except the dressed carcass and meat cuts. 

For years it has been conceded that the packing industry could 
not continue to function at its present efficiency if it were not for the 
development and use of by-products. 

It is the by-products that often have meant the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. 

Development of BY-PRODUCT POWER and its resultant economy 
should be of particular interest to the meat packing industry, since 
meat packers realize the value of by-products and the need of their 
utilization. 

By-Products Have Been Profitable 

In no other industry has the development of by-products been 

any more profitable than in the meat packing industry. It is the 











WHY NOT HARNESS THIS GIANT TO YOUR BY-PRODUCT WAGON? 
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development and increased use of 
by-products that has enabled the 
meat packer, in many cases, to 
sell the dressed carcass at less 
than the cost of the live animal 
and still make a fair return. 


Now it appears—as far as ani- 
mal by-products are concerned — 
that the limit of economic utiliza- 
tion has been reached. 


But there are still by-products 
of plant operation to be developed 
and utilized. And in these days 
of keen competition and low 
prices they should be particularly 
attractive. 


Improvements and _  develop- 
ments in steam and power gen- 
erating equipment have made 
available — to industries having 
a concurrent demand for steam 
and electrical energy — a method 
of stripping their entire power 
requirements from their proces- 
sing and heating steam, thus mak- 
ing power a by-product. 


Here’s a New Profit 


And this by-product power, like 
other by-products, results in very 
decided savings, and helps to in- 
sure that small but very impor- 
tant margin of profit. 


In the average meat packing 
power plant, steam is produced at 
boiler pressure of from 100 to 150 
Ibs. per sq. in. It is used at vary- 
ing pressures from that down. 
Reduction in pressure is accom- 
plished, in most cases, by the use 
of reducing valves. 


Primarily, steam is for one pur- 
pose. It is produced either for 
generating power or for furnish- 
ing heat for cooking, processing 
and water and house heating. 


In many cases exhaust steam from 
engines, pumps, etc., is used for water 
and house heating. But in these cases 
power is the principal product, and ex- 
haust steam is the by-product. 


Use of Steam for Power. 


Where power is the prime object, the 
principal idea is to produce that 
power with as little steam as possible, 
and to use the heat in the exhaust to 
the fullest extent. Or, if more exhaust 
steam than can be used at this low 
pressure is produced, the excess is 
wasted. 

These condensing engines require 
water for cooling. The result is a 
waste of heat in the usually excessive 
quantities of water needed. 


While it is true that more power can 
be generated per pound of steam when 
operating with a condensor, it is also 
true that cost of water, water cooling 
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MODERN POWER EQUIPMENT. 
Bleeder type turbine- generates, set with 


a capacity of 1,500 k.w. A unit of this 
type, in combination with high pressure 
boilers, makes possible the production of 
power at a very small cost. 


Packers using modern equipment can 
produce both steam and power for little 
or no more than it is now costing them to 
produce steam alone. 


and water circulation adds materially 
to the production cost. 

In modern engineering practice it is 
possible, by taking advantage of im- 
proved equipment available, to generate 
all of the power required as a by- 
product of producing the processing 
and heating steam demanded. 


Power as a By-Product. 


This, in many cases, means a some- 
what higher initial or boiler pressure 
and temperature than that which is in 
general use. But this does not, in most 
cases, require anything like the ex- 
tremes that are being successfully used. 


Steam pressure and temperature 
necessary are dependent on the relation 
between processing and heating steam 
requirements and the plant’s electrical 
power needs. 

Each pound of steam at any fixed 
pressure and temperature contains a 
certain definite number of heat units 
that are convertible at will to either 








Paying Dividends Through 
the Power House 


This is the fourth of a series of 
articles sho the packer where 
he can make greatest savings. 

When completed it will be re- 
printed in pamphlet form. If you 
want a copy, fill out and return at 
once the fo lowing coupon: 

The National Provisioner 

407 So. Dearborn st., Chicago, Ill. 

Please reserve for me a copy of ‘““PAY- 
(NG DIVIDENDS THROUGH THE POWER 

HOUSE,” to be mailed when completed to 
the following address: 
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heat or power. The higher the pres. 
sure and temperature, the greater wil] 
be the number of heat units ayvajl- 
able. 


Also each pound of steam required 
for processing and heating contains g 
fixed number of heat units, depending 
on its temperature and pressure. And 
each k.w. of power produced requires 
a certain fixed number of heat units 
for its generation. 


Big Savings in Steam. 


If, therefore, we know definitely the 
relation between power demand and 
process and heating steam demand, 
then we can definitely provide the re. 
quired initial conditions. And with 
proper analysis of the requirements and 
provision for variations, this balance 
can be maintained over a very wide 
range. 


This complete utilization of the heat 
in the steam, without waste and with- 
out condensing equipment, results in 
marked economies. 

With this type of plant, instead of 
exhausting all of the steam from the 
engine or turbine at one fixed pressure, 
the steam is exhausted, or “bled,” in 
the required quantities at the different 
pressures required. 

These bleeder type turbines can be 
provided to meet such a wide range of 
conditions that there is practically no 
operating condition—particularly in the 
meat packing industry—where by-prod- 
uct power cannot be made at a very 
marked saving over the present method 
of generation or purchase. 


With the modern type of turbine 
driving improved types of generators, 
it is possible to produce a kilowatt of 
power with from 4,000 to 5,000 B.t.u’s. 
These, say 4,500 B.t.u’s., or heat units, 
with $3.00 per ton coal, under the aver- 
age 60 per cent packing house boiler 
efficiency, will cost somewhat less than 
one mill. 

Ten Times as Cheap. 


Thus, for a fuel expense of less than 
one-tenth of a cent, a kilowatt of power 
can be produced, which if purchased 
would cost in mbst localities on the 
average of one cent. 


It does not involve any additional 
labor, repair or maintenance expense to 
produce these slightly higher pressure, 
higher temperature steam conditions. 
And it requires very little more fuel 
than is required for low pressure steam 
at the same boiler efficiency. 


But if is possible through these im- 
proved steam conditions to make very 
marked savings through by-product 
power. 

EDITOR’S NOTE—The next article in 
this series will show possible steam and 


power savings in a typical meat plant, as 
indicated by engineering surveys. 
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All Meat Packers and Sausage Makers 
Are Put Under Institute Code 


ENDING adoption of a permanent code of fair competition for the meat industry, an agreement was 
gee ‘ed into on August 5 between the Institute of American Meat Packers— representing packers, 
wholesale meat dealers and sausage manufacturers — and the National Recovery Administration as to 


maximum hours and minimum wages. 


This agreement is retroactive to August 1, 1933. 


Every meat packer, wholesale meat dealer and sausage manufacturer is subject to the provisions 
of this agreement, whether a member of the Institute of American Meat Packers or not. 

It is the policy of the Administration to make its agreements with the trade association or body of 
a given industry representing the major proportion of the industry, and the entire industry is subject to 


its provisions. 


Every Owner and Executive Should Study Agreement 


It is important that every owner and executive in any one of these three branches of the industry 
familiarize himself with the provisions of the agreement and make them applicable to his business at 


the earliest possible moment. 


In general the agreement follows the blanket code issued by the Administration late in July and 
effective on August 1, with modification of only two paragraphs. 
This blanket code applies to all industry until such time as individual industries enter into cine 
orary or permanent agreements with either the National Recovery Administration or the Agricultural 


Adjustment Administration. 


The meat industry is subject to the latter, but hours and wages will continue under the control of 


the former. 


Following are maximum working hours and minimum rates of pay provided by this agreement: 


Schedule of Working Hours. 
Not over 40 hours per week for 
“white collar” workers over a period of 
any one month. 


Not over 40 hours per week for plant 
workers, except that in each twelve 
months’ period a maximum week of 48 
hours for not to exceed 8 weeks, with 
a tolerance of 10 per cent over 48 hours 
for not to exceed an additional 8 weeks. 


Not to work any employee over 10 
hours per day. 


These hours do not apply in estab- 
lishments in small towns employing not 
over 2 persons. 


Certain.exemptions are made to these 
hours for those in executive, managerial, 
supervisory or technical capacities and 
their immediate assistants, and others. 


Rates of Pay. 
Minimum rates of pay are as follows: 
White collar workers in cities of over 


500,000 population not less than $15.00 
per week; 


In cities of between 250,000 and 
500,000 population not less than $14.50 
per week; 


In cities of between 2,500 and 250,000, 
not less than $14.00 per week. 


In towns of less than 2,500 popula- 
tion to increase all wages and salaries 
by not less than 20 per cent up to a 
minimum of $12.00 per week. 


Plant workers in towns of 500,000 or 


over in the North, 42%c per hour, and. 


in the South 35¢ per hour; 


Plant workers in towns of less than 
500,000 population, 40c per hour in the 
North, and 30c per hour in the South. 

In each case women engaged in light 
plant work, 5c per hour less; if engaged 
in the same type of work as men, there 
is no discrimination as to rates. 

Salaries or wages must not be re- 
duced in excess of the minimum, even 
if the hours worked are reduced. 





SUBMITS PACKER LABOR CODE. 
Geo. M. Foster, chairman special labor 


committee, Institute of American Meat 
Packers, obtains adoption of labor agree- 
ment to govern all packers, wholesalers 
and sausage manufacturers. 


Recognizing that the salaries 
and wages agreed to may seem to 
set up difficult conditions for some 
companies, G. M. Foster, chair- 
man of the special labor commit- 
tee of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, which represented 
the industry in its dealings with 
the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration, says: 


Explanation of Terms 


“It may appear at first glance 
that more lenient terms should 
have been obtained. 

“However, on behalf of the 
committee I wish to explain that 
the National Recovery Adminis- 
tration has certain definite objec- 
tives in mind, and we found it im- 
possible to alter the terms of the 
President’s re-employment agree- 
ment to any appreciable extent 
when it appeared that the objec- 
tives of the N. R. A. might be 
interferred with. 

“However, by determined effort 
and after pointing out the abso- 
lute requirements of the packing 
industry for flexibility, we were 
able to get some concession in 
hours of employment.” 


Shall Not Boost Prices 


Another provision of the agree- 
ment is that increase in the price 
of meats and meat products sold 
after the effective date of the 
agreement shall not exceed prices 
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of July 1, 1933, by more than is 
made necessary by actual in- 
creases in production, replace- 
ment or invoice costs of merchan- 
dise or by taxes or other costs re- 
sulting from action taken by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act since 
July 1, 1933. 


The agreement also provides 
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that packers, sausage manufac- 
turers and wholesale meat deal- 
ers will support and patronize es- 
tablishments which also have 
agreed to the provisions of the 
National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 


The full text of the agreement 
is as follows: 


Temporary Code of Meat Packing Industry 


On Hours of Employment, Salaries, Wages 


In cooperation with the President’s 
proclamation to industry to reduce and 
relieve unemployment, to improve 
standards of labor, and to increase pur- 
chasing power, the meat packing, 
wholesaling and sausage manufacturing 
industry, through its recognized trade 
association, the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, acting by its duly author- 
ized committee who sign this agree- 
ment, on behalf of any member, agrees 
with the President of the United States 
to comply with the following terms 
governing hours of employment, sal- 
aries and wages, during the period of 
the President’s emergency reemploy- 
ment drive, that is to say, from August 
1 to December 31, 1933, or to any earli- 
er date of approval of a permanent 
agreement in lieu hereof, the under- 
signed hereby agree with the President 
as follows: 

The effective date of this instrument 
shall be August 1, 1933. DEFINI- 
TIONS—The term “wage” shall be de- 
fined as the rate paid per hour to those 
whose services are paid for on this 
basis. 

The term “salary” shall be defined 
as the amount paid per week to those 
whose services are paid for on this 
basis. 

The term “piece-work rate” shall be 
defined as the rate paid per unit of 
production to those whose services are 
paid for on this basis. 

The term “processor” is any person, 
firm, or corporation engaged principally 
in the slaughter of livestock, the prep- 
aration for market and/or the whole- 
saling of products of livestock. 

The term “employee” is any person 
engaged in the slaughter of livestock, 
the preparation for market and/or the 
wholesaling of products of livestock 
and/or office work or other work inci- 
dental thereto. 

Child Labor Prohibited. 


(1) After August 31, 1933, not to 
employ any person under 16 years of 
age, except that persons between 14 
and 16 may be employed (but not in 
manufacturing or mechanical indus- 
tries) for not to exceed 3 hours per day 
and those hours between 7 a.m. and 7 
p-m. in such work as will not interfere 
with hours of day school. 

(2) Not to work any accounting, 
clerical, banking, office, service or sales 
employees (except outside salesmen) in 
any store, office, department, or estab- 


lishment or in any other similar place 
or manner, for more than an average 
of 40 hours per week over a period of 
any month, and not to reduce the hours 
of any store or service operation to 
below 52 hours in any one week, unless 
such hours were less than 52 hours per 
week before July 1, 1933, and in the 
— case not to reduce such hours at 
all. 


(3) Not to employ any factory or 
mechanical worker or artisan more than 
a maximum week of forty hours but 
with the right within the first 12 
months’ period following August 1, 
1933, and within each 12 months’ period 
thereafter to work a maximum week of 
48 hours for not to exceed 8 weeks, 
with a tolerance of 10 per cent over 
48 hours for not to exceed an additional 
8 weeks; nor to employ a worker in 
excess of 10 hours in any one day. 


Exemptions on Hours. 


(4) The maximum hours fixed in the 
foregoing paragraphs (2) and (3) shall 
not apply to employees in establish- 
ments employing not more than two 
persons in towns of less than 2,500 pop- 
ulation (based on 1930 Federal census) 
which towns are not part of a larger 
trade area; nor to 


(a) employees in executive, manag- 
erial, supervisory or technical capac- 
ities, nor to their immediate assistants. 


(b) Employees exercising manageri- 
al functions who now receive more than 
$35.00 per week. 


(c) Employees on emergency main- 
tenance or repair work including break- 
downs; nor to very special cases where 








CASINGS DEALERS FILE 
CODE 


A labor code for the casings indus- 
try was filed with the National Recov- 
ery Administration in Washington on 
August 8 by the National Sausage Cas- 
ings Dealers Association, through Sec- 
retary Elliott Balestier. This code 
practically parallels that of the meat 
packers in wage and hour requirements. 

The casings dealers association has 
applied for an administrator to conduct 
a hearing on this code, in order that 
the casings industry may intelligently 
support the President’s plan of re-em- 
ployment. The contention is made that 
conditions peculiar to this field make a 
separate code necessary. 
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restrictions of hours of highly skilled 
workers on continuous processes would 
unavoidably reduce production, but in 
all such cases where maximum hours 
specified in paragraph (3) are exceeded 
at least time and one-third shall be paid 
for hours worked in excess of the max- 
imum. 


(d) Chauffeurs, watchmen, engineers, 
firemen, water tenders or oilers who 
shall not be employed more than 44 
hours in any week. 


(e) Livestock buyers and handlers 
who now receive more than $35.00 per 
week. 


(f) Employees engaged wholly or 
partially in performing the functions of 
wholesale or retail distribution (not in- 
cluding those employees engaged in 
manufacturing or production opera- 
tions). Such employees shall not work 
more than 48 hours in any one week, 


Minimum Rates of Pay. 


(5) Not to pay any of the classes of 
employees mentioned in paragraph (2) 
less than $15 per week in any city of 
over 500,000 population, or in the im- 
mediate trade area of such city; nor 
less than $14.50 per week in any city of 
between 250,000 and 500,000 population, 
or in the immediate trade area of such 
city; nor less than $14 per week in any 
city of between 2,500 and 250,000 pop- 
ulation, or in the immediate trade area 
of such city; and in towns of less 
than 2,500 population to increase all 
wages by not less than 20 per cent, 
provided that this shall not require 
wages in excess of $12 per week. 


(6) Not to pay any employee of the 
classes mentioned in paragraph (38) less 
than the following: 

In the United States north of and ex- 
cluding Delaware, Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico and Arizona.— 

In towns of over 500,000 population 
or in the immediate trade area there- 
of, 42% cents. 

In towns of less than 500,000 popu- 
lation or in the immediate trade area 
thereof, 40 cents. 

In the United States south of and 
including Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Kentucky, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, and Arizona, 35 
cents. 

In towns of less than 500,000 popu- 
lation or in the immediate trade area 
thereof, 30 cents. 

For women engaged in light work, 
such as packing small packages, wrap- 
ping cartons, packing sliced bacon, 
trimming, preparing sausage casings, 
linking sausage, and similar operations 
the rate may be lower than above by 
not to exceed 5 cents per hour, pro- 
vided that where females are engag 
in the same type of work as males 
there shall be no discrimination as to 
rate. 

It is agreed that this paragraph es- 
tablishes a guaranteed minimum rate 0 
pay, regardless of whether the em- 
ployee is compensated on the basis of 
a time rate or on a piecework perform- 
ance. 


Not to Evade Provisions. ; 
(7) Not to reduce the compensation 
for employment now in excess of the 
minimum wages hereby agreed to (not- 
withstanding that the hours worked in 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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Plan to Buy Four Million Pigs and 
One Million Sows 


As an emergency program for 
the reduction of the hog surplus 
the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration may within the next 
six weeks buy 4,000,000 pigs and 
1,000,000 sows and distribute the 
product through packinghouse 
channels with minimum disturb- 
ance to normal markets. 


This program was recommend- 
ed to the government at a meet- 
ing in Washington on August 10, 
participated in by representatives 
of producers, processors, market- 
ing agencies, wholesale and retail 
meat dealers. 


If the recommendation is 
adopted it is expected that the 
emergency marketing program 
will go into effect on August 15, 
and continue until October 1. By 
that time it is anticipated that a 
permanent corn-hog program will 
have been devised. 


This emergency program is ex- 
pected to reduce the potential 
marketing of hogs during the 
coming year by as much as 
2,000,000,000 pounds of pork, and 
is for the purpose of relieving the 
immediate hog supply situation 
and improving hog prices. 


Packers presumably will buy the hogs 
on government order, the funds to be 
provided by a processing tax to be ap- 
plied at a later period. 


It is proposed to dispose of the meat 
and products from these 5,000,000 ani- 
mals by the sale of the best of it on 
a moderate basis to relief agencies, 
under definite agreement that their 
normal purchases of meat will not be 
reduced. The balance will be tanked 
for grease. 


In this way, it is claimed, the normal 
operation of meat distribution will not 
be disturbed. 


To encourage the marketing of 
4,000,000 pigs in six weeks, it is pro- 
posed to offer an average of 7%4c per 
pound for all pigs weighing between 
25 and 100 pounds. To induce the im- 
mediate marketing of 1,000,000 piggy 
sows above 275 pounds in weight, a 
premium of $4.00 per head is to be 
offered, plus removal of the usual dock- 
age. 

The program was presented by Earl 
C. Smith of Chicago as chairman of the 
National Corn-Hog Producers’ Commit- 


tee of twenty-five, and was the subject. 


of extended discussion in a large meet- 





ing in which hog and cattle producers, 
farmers’ representatives, livestock mar- 
keting and stockyards agencies, meat 
packers and retailers took part. 
While there was difference of opinion 
as to methods and details, there was 
general support of the administration in 
its effort to relieve the situation. A 
resolution was adopted pledging sup- 
port of any emergency hog adjustment 
program adopted and put into effect by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. It is expected that such a pro- 








PORK AND LARD 
SURPLUS 


Government reports of stocks on 
August 1 are expected to show more 
strongly than ever the need for emer- 
gency action in reducing the hog sup- 
ply. It is predicted that the August 1 
report will show 23 per cent more pork 
and 89 per cent more lard than a year 
ago. Lard stocks will be 49 per cent 
more than the five-year-average and 
the largest on record, it is predicted. 








gram will be announced by Secretary 
Wallace and Administrator Peek before 
this issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
reaches its readers. 

A motion made by Earl C. Smith and 
seconded by Thomas E. Wilson was 
unanimously adopted pledging the sup- 
port of the meeting to any effort of the 
government to develop export outlets 
for pork and pork products. 


Sa 
SAUSAGE TRADE COOPERATION. 


Sausage manufacturers from eight 
states already have applied for mem- 
bership in the newly-organized Sausage 
Division of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Interest in the division 
is being displayed by sausage makers 
throughout the entire country. 

‘It is felt,” says president Wm. Whit- 
field Woods of the Institute, “that the 
formation of a Sausage Manufacturers’ 
Division would benefit the sausage in- 
dustry in the following ways: 


“1. Fill the need for organization 
within the sausage industry, thus en- 
abling the industry effectively to pre- 
sent its peculiar problems to the gov- 
ernment. 


“Obviously it is impossible for local 
units to keep in close touch with the 
government to the extent necessary for 
the administration of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act. The Institute already 
has been in conference with the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration as 
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representing the meat industry, and 
by the formation of a Sausage Division 
sausage makers throughout the country 
will be able to be in close touch with 
developments. 


“2. Enable sausage makers to share 
in the benefits which should follow the 
application of the trade agreement 
which the Institute has submitted to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion. 


“In order to effect the economies 
called for in this agreement, and to 
participate in the expansion of mar- 
kets for products of the meat industry, 
it will be necessary for each branch of 
the industry to have a strong national 
organization. 


“3. Improve sausage products and 
strengthen sausage marketing methods. 


“4, Expand the market for sausage 
and similar products by stimulating 
consumption.” 


Companies engaged in the manufac- 
ture of sausage, sausage specialties, 
and cooked and prepared meats other 
than canned are urged to write to the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, 59 
East Van Buren st., Chicago, request- 
ing application blanks for the Sausage 
Division. 

Meat canners are eligible for mem- 
bership in the meat canners division of 
the Institute. 


STOCKYARDS AWAIT CODE. 


Officials of the American Stockyards 
Association were in Washington during 
the week for the purpose of submitting 
their code of fair competition to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, following a three-day meeting in 
Chicago the previous week. 


While the stockyards companies ad- 
vocate fair wages and moderate hours, 
due to the necessity of keeping the 
yards fully manned 24 hours a day and 
7 days a week, they find it difficult to 
adjust their workmen’s hours to less 
than 42 hours a week. Nevertheless, the 
maximum submitted in the code was 40 
hours. Under the code as drawn, no 
person under sixteen years of age will 
be employed and the minimum wage is 
fixed at $15 a week in cities of 500,000 
or over, while $12 is the minimum for 
cities 200,000 or under in population. 
Employes receiving $35 a week or more 
and working in the capacity of man- 
ager, supervisor or executive, have a 
minimum of 48 hours a week. 

There is a question whether or not 
stockyard laborers could be considered 
as farm laborers since their work is 
primarily for the farmer in caring for 
his live stock. If so they would be im- 
mune to the maximum hour and mini- 
mum wage recommendations of the Na- 
tional Recovery Board. 

George C. Collett, president of the 
American Stockyards Association; sec- 
retary F. B. Edmands, vice president 
W. H. Schellberg and their Washing- 
ton representative, C. B. Heinemann, 
are in Washington for the purpose of 
submitting and discussing the code. 
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Packers’ Traffic Problems 


Comment and advice on transpor- 
tation and rate matters of the meat 
and allied industries. For further 
information, write The National 
Provisioner, Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 








WHO PAYS FOR DEAD ANIMALS? 


A carload of cattle bought on a cen- 
tral market and shipped to a packer in 
an adjacent state arrived with one of 
the animals dead. The packer writes 
regarding payment for the loss as fol- 
lows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 


Some time ago we made claim against the 
railroad company for loss of one steer in transit, 
in amount $44.03. 


The carload of cattle left the central market in 
good condition, but upon arrival at our plant one 
steer was found dead. We immediately filed 
claim. The railroad refused to make settlement 
in full, as they said the loss was no more their 
fault than ours. They also claimed the animal 
may have died from causes other than mis- 
handling. They have offered to settle on a 50 
per cent basis. We believe we are entitled to 
settlement in full. Will you give us your opinion? 

In a case such as this inquirer de- 
scribes he should insist upon full pay- 
ment of his claim. The animals were 
inspected at the central market and 
showed no evidence of disease, or they 
would not have been shipped. - They 
were delivered to the carrier and loaded 
by the carrier’s agent. 


If one died in transit, and no care- 
taker accompanied the car, they were 
in the exclusive custody of the carrier, 
and it is up to the carrier to definitely 
know the cause of the animal’s death or 
to pay for its value. 


They receipted for the animals as in 
good order, and contracted to carry 
them to their destination and there de- 
liver them in like good order, except 
where injury or death was due to 
causes beyond their control, such as an 
act of God, inherent vices or defects, 
or diseases for which they might not 
have been liable. The burden of proof 
is on the carrier. 

This inquirer should insist upon full 
payment. His alternative is to sue to 
recover the loss sustained, which even 
though the amount involved is small is 
often thought worth while to establish 
&@ precedent. 


—— 
BLAYNEY-MURPHY TO CUDAHY. 


Announcement of an agreement for 
purchase of the Blayney-Murphy Co. 
of Denver, Colo., by Mayflower Packing 
Co., a recently organized subsidiary of 
Cudahy Packing Co., is made by W. N. 
W. Blayney, president of the Denver 
packing concern. 


The Mayflower Packing Co. is capi- 
talized at $500,000 and it is reported 
that all of the capital stock is or will 


be owned by the Cudahy interests. The 
new company will take over the Blay- 
ney-Murphy plant at Denver, subject 
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to the outstanding lien of the Blayney- 
Murphy Co. first mortgage 6 per cent 
serial gold bonds, of which there are 
now $261,000 outstanding. Approxi- 
mately 91 per cent of the holders of 
the outstanding Blayney-Murphy pre- 
ferred stock have approved the sale, 
the announcement said. 


Officers of the Mayflower Packing 
Co. will be F. E. Wilhelm, president; 
A. W. Anderson, vice president and sec- 
retary, and John E. Wagner, treasurer, 
all of whom are officers of the Cudahy 
Packing Co. “Mayflower” is the brand 
name for meat products which Messrs. 
Blayney and urphy have made 
famous. J. P. Murphy will remain as 
general manager while H. F. Blayne 
will continue in charge of livestoc 
buying. 

This enterprise was started in 1904 
as the Coffin Packing & Provision Co. 
Capitalization was later increased and 
the name changed to Blayney-Murphy 
Co. The plant is one of the model 
packinghouses of the country. 


fe 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 


Filing of suit in Michigan by chain 
store interests to test the validity of 
the recently enacted chain store tax in 
that state is promised for an early date. 
Robert S. Marx, former judge, is act- 
ing as counsel for the chain interests. 
He states that consideration is being 
given to the circulation of a petition in 
Michigan seeking a referendum on the 
new law. Similar test may be made 
of the Wisconsin state law by the same 
interests. 


Chain store operators who joined in 
contesting the Alabama chain store tax 
law of 1931 will carry their case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
following reversal in a circuit court de- 
cision handed down July 25 holding the 
law constitutional and dissolving the 
temporary injunction granted chain 
stores. The Alabama tax for one store 
is $1; from two to five stores $10 each; 
five to ten stores, $15 each; ten to 
twenty stores, $25 each and on each 
store in excess of twenty, $75 each. 

Sixteen new combination food mar- 
kets have been opened by First Na- 
tional Stores, Inc., since January 1. 
This brings the total number of this 
type of store up to 409 in the First 
National group. Equipment for these 
stores includes tile walls and indirect 
lighting, two refrigerator units auto- 
matically controlled, and maximum ac- 
cessibility of merchandise with con- 
venient arrangement and adequate floor 
space for service of customers. 

Sales of H. C. Bohack Co. for the 
four weeks ended July 29 totaled 
$2,278,995 compared with $2,400,031 in 
the corresponding period of 1932, a de- 
crease of 5.04 per cent. For the same 
period there was a tonnage increase of 
1.1 per cent. For the first six months 
of 1933 sales totaled $14,834,056 com- 
pared with $16,542,696 a decrease of 
10.33 per cent while tonnage sales for 
the 1933 period showed an increase of 
4.08 per cent. 


For the six months ended July 1 
American Stores, Inc., report a net in- 
come of $2,376,636 against $2,555,558 
in the first haif of 1932. 


Dominion Stores, Ltd., report a net 
profit of $156,774 for the first six 
months of 1932 as against $223,235 in 
the first half of 1932. 


August 12, 1933. 








Financial Notes 


News Notes and Practical Pointers 
on the Money Side. 








PALMOLIVE-PEET PROFITS. 


Consolidated net profit for the six 
months ended June 30, 1933, of Colgate. 
Palmolive-Peet Co. totaled $765,121 
after all charges. Dividend payments 
totaled $763,699 on the 6 per cent $100 
par cumulative preferred stock, leaving 
a nominal balance available for common 
stock of $1,422. Until dividends on the 
common stock of the company are re- 
instated, President S. Bayard Colgate 
and Chairman C. S. Pearce will serve 
the company at the nominal salary of 
$1.00 per year. 

Profits of the six months’ period just 
ended compared with a consolidated net 
loss of $977,410 for the six months 
ended December 31 and a net profit of 
$1,030,711 for the first half of 1982. 

“The company has signed and put 
into effect the president’s re-employ- 
ment agreement pending the adoption 
of a code by the industry,” Mr. Colgate 
said, “and while it is difficult at this 
time to foresee what the effect of in- 
creased costs resulting from this will 
be, it is hoped that the net earnings 
will not be unfavorable.” 

fe 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
panies, chain store and food manufac- 
turers’ listed stocks, August 9, 1933, or 
nearest previous date, with number of 
shares dealt in during week, and clos- 
ing prices, an Aug. 2, 1933: 





Sales. High. Low. —Close.— 
Week ended Aug. 
Aug. 9. —Aug. 9.— 9. 
Amal. Leather. 1,600 7 7 7 
De. BIS. sc 32 32 32 
Amer. H. & L. 1,600 10% 10% 10% 
Do. Pfd. .... 2,300 % 41% 438% 
Amer. Stores 700 40% 39% 39% 
Armour A. ...19,750 5% Hs 5% 
L Ma. eesees 6,800 3 3 3 
Do. Til, Pfd. 5,900 687 67 68 
Do. Del. Pfd. 1,100 84 84 84 
Beechnut Pack. 300 63 63 63 
Bohack, _ Se aes 


800 
Childs l. aete. ae 1% ™% 
Cudahy Pack... 1,800 51 49% 50 
First Nat. Strs. 1,500 60 aoe 58% 
Gen. Foods ....13,700 37% 357 37% 
Gobel Co. ....10,400 10 9% 10 
Gr.A&P1stPfd. eons e000 esee ence 

Do. New .... 170 148 145 148 
Hormel, G. A.. 50 20% #£=20 20% 
Hygrade Food . 00 , 5 5 5 
Kroger G. & B. 6,800 ° 27 27 27% 

Libby McNeill.. 1,750 5 5 5% 
McMarr Stores. .... coee eoee oove 
Mayer, ORB es oses ane eae onan 
Sears Co. 850 4% 4% 41% 13% 
Morrell & Co... 500 50 47% 50 49 
Nat. Fd. Pd. A. as  Neek eae. | ee ie 

Be. BB. cecsee esse naan inex  eche % 
Nat. Leather .. 550 1% 1% 1% 1% 
Nat. ~_ wesc . ase ae ae at = 
Proc. amb.. 5, 

Do. Pr. Pfd.. 130 104 104 104 17 
Rath Pack. ... ...-.- cone mares ese 
Safeway Strs... 5,400 52% 51% 52% 51 

Do. 6% Pfd. 120 92 91 91 93 

Do. 7% Pfd. 660 101% 100% 101% ar 
Swift & Go.-...18 $50 1% 18 19% 4 

WHIT & UO..6+- A 

Do. Intl. ... 5, 25% Esti 25 25% 

Trunz Pork ... ..-- eaee eee “ene 
Leather. 2,400 13 12% 18 12% 

sas pci 1 19 18% 18% 4 

Wesson Oil .... 6,800 29 27% 28% 28% 

Do. Pfd. .... 400 59 59 59 58% 
Wilson & Co... 4,200 8% ™ 8 

ere ,000 «18 16% 17% 15% 
Do. Pfd. .... 1,900 56% 56 56% ‘54 
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EDITORIAL 


L 


Labor Code for the Meat Industry 


Those engaged in the meat industry have been 
hearing and reading a great deal about codes and 
agreements between different industries and the 
federal government. They see the blue eagle dis- 
played by first one business organization and then 
another. The symbol is becoming so familiar that 
its absence is conspicuous. It was earned by 
agreement to comply with the provisions of the 
so-called blanket code, set up by President 
Roosevelt and his recovery administrators for en- 
forcement until such time as industry agreements 
and codes are effective. 

















Now the meat industry has an agreement of its 
own regulating hours and wages. This will be 
effective until such time as a permanent code of 
fair competition is approved for the industry. 
Some concessions have been made by the govern- 
ment because of the need for flexibility in the 
operation of the industry. This need arises par- 
ticularly out of the unregulated marketing of live- 
stock — some days and weeks witnessing heavy 
marketings and others experiencing considerable 
scarcity in raw material supplies, making regular 
plant working hours uncertain. 


For packers who go on the market and buy for 
practically the same needs from day to day pro- 
vision of this flexibility is not so urgent. But for 
those who recognize an obligation to clean up the 
market some provisions must be made for quick 
manufacture of their perishable raw material. It 
is for this part of the meat industry that the 48- 
hour week for a specified period in each twelve 
months was provided, although the required year- 
ly average is 40 hours. 


Reduction in working hours of employees is not 
expected to be accomplished by shortening the 
number of hours a business or plant operates. If 
this were done, the re-employment purposes of the 
Administration would be defeated. It is assumed 
that the same number of hours will be worked, 
but that additional employees will be provided to 
do the work that cannot be accomplished by reg- 
ular staffs in shorter working hours. It was for 
this reason that the committee of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, working with the 
National Recovery Administration, found it im- 
possible to provide hours more nearly parallel to 
those prevailing in industry plants prior to 
August 1. 


This committee consisted of men _ entirely 
familiar with working conditions, overhead, types 
of labor, plant needs, industry needs, and all other 


‘larger, the medium-sized and the smaller. 
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matters to be considered in preparing an agree- 
ment on maximum hours and minimum wages. 
These men represent companies of all sizes, the 
They 
represent organizations located both in the North 
and in the South, where labor conditions are so 
different, and they know plant conditions not only 
in large centers but in small communities as well. 
The committee was so chosen that every phase of 
the situation might be considered and that the 
meat industry might be accorded the best arrange- 
ment possible as to hours and wages consistent 
with the program laid out by the Administration 
to overcome the ravages of the depressed eco- 
nomic situation, to raise purchasing power and to 
start more factory wheels turning. 


Salaries and wages set forth in the agreement 
are minimum figures. They are prescribed pri- 
marily to take care of workers in the lower wage 
scales, in an effort to standardize their buying 
power as an aid in freeing the streams of com- 
merce and business so long dammed up by un- 
employment. 


The code is applicable to the entire meat in- 
dustry, with the exception of the retailer. The 
latter will come under another agreement. It may 
be that a packer, a wholesaler or a sausage manu- 
facturer far removed from the main channels of 
trade, and doing business in a comparatively lim- 
ited territory, will feel that he is not subject to 
the provisions of the agreement, and that later he 
will not be subject to the trade practice rules pro- 
vided in the code of fair competition. This is a 
mistake. No matter where located, no matter 
how restricted the territory, no matter how few 
the employees — provided there are more than 
two —each and all are subject to the provisions 
of this agreement, and will be subject also to the 
code of fair competition when these have been 
approved. 


The policy of the government is to recognize 
majority groups as representing an industry. 
Apparently the intention is to recognize the group 
represented by the Institute of American Meat 
Packers as speaking not only for meat packers, 
but also for meat wholesalers, sausage manufac- 
turers and other processors of meat and by-prod- 
ucts. Their labor code has been approved and 
their trade practice agreement is now under con- 
sideration. When approved these will become 
trade law for the guidance of the various indus- 
tries mentioned. 

THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago and New York. 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc. Official organ Institute of American Meat 
Packers. Published weekly at 407 So. Dearborn st., Chi 

by The National Provisioner, Inc. PAUL I. ALDR = 
President and Editor. E. O. H. CILLIS, Vice Pres. 
Treasurer; FRANK N. DAVIS, Vice Pres. and Advertising 
Manager. Eastern Offices, 300 Madison ave., New York City. 


Pacifie Coast Representative, Norman C. Nourse, 1031 So. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Soft Summer Sausage 


A well-known firm of packers and 
large sausage-makers in the Middle 
West are interested in the moderate- 
priced summer sausage which has a 
wide distribution throughout the coun- 
try. They write as follows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Do you happen to have the recipe for the cor- 
rect way of making the cheaper grade of summer 
sausage made by some of the well-known sausage 
makers and by some packers? If so, we would 
appreciate having it. 

For a popular-priced grade of summer 
sausage less expensive meats must be 
used. In_ successful establishments 
making this, boneless beef is bought on 
a large scale—in carload lots—and re- 
trimmed in the factory. The choicest 
parts of the meats go for the higher- 
priced grades of sausage and the bal- 
ance goes for the manufacture of less 
expensive grade. 

The flavor produced is often close to 
a suggestion of gassiness, although it 
seems to be what the particular class of 
trade using this sausage wants. The 
keeping qualities are exceptionally good, 
as this sausage is given a wide distri- 
bution, regardless of the season of the 
year. 


In making this product particular 
attention must be paid to the handling 
of the casings, especially the soaking. 
Use a little vinegar in the water to 
prevent mould as much as possible. 
After the product is stuffed, it is hung 
on smoke sticks and submerged in large 
vats of pickle over night or as long as 
24 hours. This is done to improve its 
keeping qualities. 


Smoking Method Is Important. 


Smoking.—The smokehouse operation 
is a very important feature, as well as 
the equipment of the smokehouses. 
This product must be smoked at the 
lowest possible temperature, avoiding 
heat. The smokehouses should be ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to evenly 
distribute the cold smoke throughout 
the house. 


On the first floor it is a good plan 
to have heavy iron pans covering the 
greater portion of the center of the 
houses, so that the heat will not work 
directly up through the center. The 
second tier of smokehouses should be 
left open in the center and the third 
tier covered again, to create a circula- 
tion in and out of the center and the 
outer portions of the smokehouses. 

The greater the volume in the smoke- 
house, the less the shrink and the better 
the results will be. 


Particular attention must be paid to 
the hanging of the product in the 
smokehouse, to see that one piece does 
not come in contact with the other. It 
should be hung just close enough to 
prevent touching. 


Does Not Need Drying. 


After the product is smoked there is 
no particular advantage in spreading 
and attempting to air dry. One big 
item in manufacturing it is to ship as 
rapidly as possible direct from the 
smokehouse. 

Even though the product is not 
shipped out the day it is ready, it is a 
good practice to pack it in boxes ready 
for shipment. 


Soft Summer Sausage. 


The following formula and method 
of handling soft summer sausage will 
be of considerable assistance in making 
up a less expensive grade of summer 
sausage. It is not essential that the 
meat formula be followed in detail. 


50 Ibs. beef trimmings 

10 lbs. beef cheeks 

20 lbs. beef hearts 

10 lbs. ox lips 

10 Ibs. fat pork trimmings or S. P. 
ham fat 


100 Ibs. 


The pork trimmings must be strictly 
100% fat, free from lean, muscle or 
tissue. 











Dry Cured Bacon 


Fancy dry-cured bacon is 
always in brisk demand. It 
is especially well suited for 
selling sliced in cartons, and 
appeals to the trade that de- 
mands a high grade product. 

It is not difficult to make, 
if you know how. 

Complete directions for 
making this fancy product 
have been prepared by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and mailing 
the following coupon, to- 
gether with a 5c stamp: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me formula and di- 
rections for making Fancy Dry 
Cured Bacon. 




















cicienntescane ED. o5-dsenaee 
Enclosed find 5c stamp. 











Seasoning: 

3 Ibs. 10 ozs. salt 

10 oz. granulated sugar 

8 oz. black pepper 

4 oz. nitrate of soda or saltpeter 

Grind beef trimmings and _ hearts 
through 7/64 in. plate of hasher. Grind 
beef cheeks and ox lips through 7/64 in, 
plate twice. Grind pork trimmings or 
S. P. ham fat through % in. plate of 
hasher once. 


Manufacturing Instructions. 

Put meats all together in mixer, add 
seasoning, and mix for about six 
minutes. Then put in cooler at tem- 
perature of 36° to 38° F., spreading on 
shelves in layers of about eight inches 
thick. Knead meat on shelves by hand 
to make the mess compact and exclude 
as much air as possible. 


If there is any condensation in the 
cooler, the meat should be covered with 
oil paper. Allow meat to cure for about 
48 hours on shelves in this manner. 
Then remove from shelves and put 
through mixer for about two minutes. 
Then take to stuffing machine. 


Strict care must be taken in filling 
the stuffer so as to avoid air pockets. 


Stuff in narrow to medium beef mid- 
dles; select casings, wide ends to be 
thrown out, or in cellulose containers. 
Stuff to full capacity in order to avoid 
shrivelling of product. 


When casings break in stuffing the 
meat is to be put back in trucks and 
mixed thoroughly with other meat be- 
fore putting back in the machine. 

te 
EXPLOSION INSURANCE. 


Should rendering tanks be insured 
against explosion? A Western packer 
writes regarding this question as fol- 
lows: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are wondering if it is necessary to insure 
dryers and melters against explosion. 

Are there any records of either of these ma- 
chines getting execessive pressure and exploding, 
causing damage to building or injury to workers? 

There are instances where rendering 
tanks in meat packing plants have ex- 
ploded, and the possibility, though 
slight, always is present. While all 
equipment of this sort is built with a 
considerable factor of safety, this is re- 
duced as the equipment grows older. 
Corrosion and wear are factors which 
must be taken into consideration. 

Every pressure vessel should be in- 
sured against explosion. When insur- 
ance is carried the equipment is im- 
spected frequently, and any dangerous 
situation is discovered before damage 18 
caused. Proper safeguards are also 
required. 
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Cured Meat Inspection 
A company specializing in curing 
meats asks if the meats must be cured 
under federal inspection to be shipped 
interstate. They write as follows: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

If we purchase fresh hams from a packinghouse 
that has inspection, and then cure them in our 
plent, which has no inspection, will we be allowed 
to ship such hams out of our state? 

Hams which are cured without in- 
spection cannot be shipped interstate, 
even though the green hams are pro- 
duced in federally-inspected plants. 


It is possible in an uninspected plant 
to set aside a part of the curing cellars 
which meet federal requirements and 
arrange for federal inspection of this 
curing. However, this part of the plant 
must be locked off from the balance of 
the plant, and no communication held 
between the two departments. In this 
case, of course, the green meats must 
come from a plant having federal in- 
spection. 

a 


REDUCING WATER WASTE. 

An engineer visitor to a packing 
plant was being escorted through the 
various departments by the president of 
the company. They went first to the 
hog holding pens, which were filled with 
live animals. These pens were equipped 
with perforated water pipes for 
sprinkling the hogs. 

The engineer, on the lookout for 
waste, saw that the volume of water 
being used was large and that a great 
deal of it drained to the sewer without 
any apparent benefit to the hogs. 


“What is your monthly cost for water 
to cool hogs,” he asked the packer. 


The packer didn’t know exactly. “Oh, 
about $40 or $50,” he said. 


But he made a mental note to look 
into the matter. When he was back in 
his office the first thing he did was to 
ask for a report on the amount of water 
used in the holding pens. The informa- 
tion was not forthcoming, because no- 
body knew. 


His next move was to instruct the 

plant superintendent to place a meter 
on the line, and to keep a record of the 
amount of water being used for hog 
cooling. 
_ At the end of the month the meter, 
Instead of registering water to the 
amount of $40 or $50, showed a total 
quantity which at the rate the plant 
was paying cost close to $400. 


Hogs in this plant are now being 
cooled A an improved method, devised 
by the plant master mechanic, that uses 
little water but which is effective never- 
theless. Spray heads have replaced the 
perforated pipes. Instead of streams 
of water over the hogs and a large 
waste to the sewer, the holding pens are 
filled with a fine mist or spray. Cooling 
1s more effective and the cost of water 
has been reduced to the packer’s first 
estimate, or slightly above it. 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 


industries on which 


tents have been granted by the 


. 8. Patent Office 
scribed in this column. 


Bacon Hanger. 

John E. Covey, Chicago, Ill., as- 
signor to Swift and Company, Chicago, 
TL This device consists of a safety- 
pin type of skewer hanger for bacon 
slabs comprising a supporting member 
with a hook at the upper portion there- 
of from which there depend spreading, 
supporting arms. From the lower end 





of one of these supporting arms, 
through the medium of a loop section, 
there is integrally connected and car- 
ried a swingable skewer or pin member. 
The other supporting arm is provided 
at the lower end thereof with a re- 
versely bent section providing a U- 
shaped hook for the reception of the 
free end of the skewer or pin member. 
The hanger also comprises a U-shaped 
confining member which has a trans- 
versely extending retaining bar from 
which there forwardly extend spacing 
elements, or legs, the forward end of 
each of which legs is connected to the 
lower ends of the respective support- 
ing arms by being looped around the 
same. The looped portion of one of the 
legs is connected to the loop provided 
between the supporting arm and the 
skewer section, or pin, whereby the con- 
fining member is necessarily properly 
positioned against undue vertical move- 
ment relative to the skewer or pin 
member. Granted July 4, 1933. No. 
1,916,464. 


Airtight Meat Cooking Container. 


_Henry Janssen, Philadelphia, Pa., as- 
signor of one-half to Gustave F. Kuhn, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This device consists 
of a meat cooker and processor com- 
prising a container having a lower hori- 
zontal flange below and an upper hori- 









e 


zee 








zontal flange on the rim thereof. A 
cross bar rests on the top of the con- 
tainer with means on the end to en- 
gage the upper flange. There is a 
threaded boss in the bar which is en- 
gaged by a threaded bolt. A spring 
is carried by the lower end of the bolt, 
a plunger slidably engaging the ends 
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of the spring and adapted to move, 
within the container. The lid for the’ 
container includes a pendant flange 
adapted to rest on and engage said 
lower flange in an air tight manner, 
and means for detachably but firmly 
clamping said lid. Granted July 4, 1933. 
No. 1,916,221. 


Meat Packing Device. 
Henry Janssen, Philadelphia, Pa., as-, 
signor of one-half to Gustave F. Kuhn, 
Philadelphia, Pa. This is a device com-' 


prising a bottom, side walls and an end: 








a. “3 SF | 


wall. The front ends of the side walls 
are provided with toothed horizontal 
slots and a pusher adapted to close the 
space between the side walls and hav- 
ing a reduced portion adapted to en- 
gage the toothed slots and outer verti- 
cal braces for reinforcing the front por- 
tions of said side walls. Granted July 
4, 1983. No. 1,916,220. 


Clamp Bacon Hanger. 

John E, Covey, Chicago, IIl., assignor 
to Swift and Company, Chicago, III. 
This clamp hanger comprises a skewer 
frame having a skewer for en aging 
a slab of bacon on the skin tke. 





clamping lever, fulcrumed on the skewer 
frame, acts with the skewer to clamp 
a slab of bacon to the skewer. A sup- 
porting device, provided with resilient 
eyes slidably mounted on the clamping 
lever, is adapted to engage the same 
when the supporting device is moved 


to an off center position. Granted June 


27, 1933. No. 566,956. 


Antioxidant for Fats and Oils. 
Roy C. Newton and Donald P. Grettie, 
Chicago, Ill., assignors to Swift and 
Co., Chicago, Ill. An improved stabil- 
ized oil and/or fat containing a small 
amount of natural resin, gum ee. 
Granted March 28, 1938. No. 1,903,126. 


—— 


BRANDED BEEF SALES. 


Sales of branded beef in Canada dur- 
ing June, 1933, were nearly double those 
of the same month a year ago. Sales 
for the month totaled 3,183,433 Ibs. 
compared with 1,873,354 a year earlier. 
For the six months of 1933 ended with 
June branded beef sales totaled 16,105,- 
626 lbs. compared with 10,783,553 Ibs. 
in the 1932 period. Of the June sales 
this year 1,101,787 lbs. were moved un- 
der the red or first brand and 2,081,696 
Ibs. under the blue or second brand. 
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Cut Cooler Costs and Losses 





DISTRIBUTORS WANTED 


Wanted at once, energetic, respon- 
sible men with refrigeration knowl- 
edge to become distributors for 
DeFROSTaire. Demonstrations 
have resulted in 90% sales. Write 
for full details. 


— 


with the new 


Del ROS faire 


A DeFROSTaire in each of your coolers pre- 
vents excessive shrinkage and spoilage. Your 
cooling system is more efficient — electricity and 
water bills are materially reduced. Mold and 
musty odors vanish. Meat is kept in prime con- 
dition. Ceiling and sides of the box are kept dry. 
Transfer of odors among different products is 
prevented. 





This new-principle air conditioner requires no 
change in your present refrigeration system. Easy 
to install. Economical to operate. 


Write today for full details of the free-trial offer 


THE BROWN corp. 


111 CHESTER ST. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


























meee OIELOFF8; UNITS 


Offer great improvements, max- i 
imum efficiency. Deliver cold 
air at top of cooler without use 
of fans or blowers. Reduces 
carcasses to cutting temperature 
in 14-16 hours! Cooling con- 
centrated at heavy part of car- 
cass; no freezing of forequar- 

ters. Unusual efficiency, econ- 


omy, performance! 


Write for details 


(Sieloff Packing Co.) 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SIELOFF BRINE SPRAY, INC. 





eam 











—— =e = a 
Lohman CIRCULATOR 
—a necessity in your plani 


Placed in coolers, the Lohman 
CIRCULATOR gently moves 
a large volume of air — thus 
equalizing temperature and 
humidity, checking mold 
growth, reducing refrigera- 
tion costs and minimizing 
shrinkage. Immediately 
stops dripping walls and ceil- 
ings. Write for particulars! 


William J. Lohman, Inc. 
62 Ninth Ave. New York City 














CORK INSULATION CoO., Inc. 


154 NASSAU ST. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mfrs. of Sheet Cork—Cork Pipe Covering and Granulated Cork 1515 N. GRAND BLVD. ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















H. P. HENSCHIEN 
ARCHITECT 
Established since 1909 
PACKING PLANTS —_ PLANT ADDITIONS 
RECONDITIONING FOR GOVT. INSPECTION 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 














Menges AX. Mane. 


ARCHITECTS — DESIGNERS — CONSULTANTS 
TO THE MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 


Successors To 


BONNELL-TOHTZ CO. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


Plant Cooling Notes 


the Meat Bm Who Is 
Wi terested 1m mi tion. 





DIRTY AMMONIA. 
By Robert S. Wheaton. 


Some meat plant engineers perhaps 
do not give enough consideration to the 
fact that water and oil in ammonia in a 
refrigerating plant cut down efficiency. 


This is such an old subject and has 
been talked about so much that perhaps 
oldtimers have assumed _ everyone 
knows all about the subject. Recent 
experience has shown, however, that 
there are some operators who don’t. 
Perhaps if all engineers did a little in- 
vestigating it might mean the saving 
of considerable money each year. 


Contamination of the ammonia 
charge is usually a slow process. Oil 
is used to lubricate the compressor and 
is not recovered. There may be a tiny 
leak on the water jacket of the com- 
pressor into the cylinder on the suction 
stroke. There may be a leak in a brine 
tank coil, and when pumping down brine 
may be drawn into the system. Any 
or all of these things may occur, and 
when warm weather comes the opera- 
tors notice that they have to run longer 
and longer to do the same work that 
they did the previous summer. 

Recent cases of this kind showed bad 
situations. In one place the ammonia 
charge was about 8 per cent water and 
badly contaminated with oil. In a ten- 
ton plant the oil recovery devices had 
not been used and the charge contained 
= buckets of oil. These are typi- 
cal. 

The cure is, use the oil recovery de- 
vices such as traps and drains, and 
watch out for leaks into the system. In 
large systems the use of some kind of 
an ammonia regenerator or purifier, 
which will keep the ammonia charge in 
first class shape all the time, is advis- 
able. If in doubt just crack a joint 
or valve and get a sample of the charge 
to see how clean it is. Don’t take a 
chance, because power still costs money 
and needless power used is money 
wasted. 


fo 
COLD-STORAGE CODE. 


A proposed code of fair practices for 
the cold-storage warehousing industry 
has been presented by a committee rep- 
resenting the Association of Refrig- 
erated Warehouses in an informal con- 
ference with officials of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. 
Frank Horne, of the Merchants Refrig- 
erating Co., New York, headed the com- 
mittee. Among others present were 
William J. Rushton, Birmingham, Ala., 
president of the association, and V. O. 
Appel, Fulton Market Cold Storage Co., 
Chicago, president of the American 


Warehousemen’s A&sociation, which in- 
cludes non-refrigerated storage as well 
as refrigerated. 

The warehousemen declared that 
through their association and affiliated 
groups they i goons ye nearly 80 per 
cent of the total cold storage space in 
the country. A meeting of the entire 
industry has been called for this week 
in Chicago, at which an attempt will 
be made to smooth out any differences 
between the various other elements in 
the industry. Members of the ware- 
housemen’s committee asserted that 
competition within the industry during 
the last five years has been destructive. 
Many warehouse companies, they de- 
clared, are already in reecivership. 
Overexpansion of the industry, it was 
said, began during the war. 

The committee pointed out the im- 
portance of the industry to both pro- 
ducers and consumers of perishable food 
products. There are 762 warehouse 
companies with a total refrigerated 
space of 452,000,000 cubic feet and a 
total investment of $275,000,000, it was 
reported. The value of the perishable 
commodities going through the cold 
storage warehouses annually amounts 
to more than $1,000,000,000. 

Provisions of the proposed code would 
eliminate various unfair trade prac- 
tices, such as rebates, subsidies of cus- 
tomers, commercial bribery, inducing 
breach of contract, and issuing negoti- 
able warehouse receipts of a fraudulent 
nature. 

Another provision which would di- 
rectly affect many producers’ organiza- 
tions deals with the matter of loans 
by warehouse companies against the 
commodities warehoused by them. This 
provides for a limit of 70 per cent on 
the value of the stored commodity in 
such loans. Members of the committee 
declared that excessive loans constitute 
one of the grave abuses in the indus- 
try. Eventually, they said, the prac- 
tice of making loans may be abandoned 
entirely by the warehouse companies, 
but that to take such a step now would 
work a. hardship on many shippers and 
producers. 


a 
COOLING CARS WITH COz, 


Tests and experimental work by the 
Dry Ice Corp. and the American Car 
& Foundry Co., in the use of solid car- 
bon dioxide for refrigerator cars has 
progressed to the point where the prac- 
ticability and efficiency of methods 
have been determined, it is announced. 


Ten cars equipped to use solid car- 
bon dioxide are in service at the pres- 
ent time. It was in connection with 
these cars that the latest tests have 
been made. One bunker is located at 
each end of the car. These are serv- 
iced through hatches in the roof. The 
total capacity per car is 4,000 Ib. of dry 
ice, enough to carry a load of pre- 
cooled perishable foods for 11 days. 

Refrigeration is effected through the 
circulation of air over a finned radia- 
tor surface cooled by the refrigerant. 
A 4-by 8-in. ceiling duct extends about 


one-third of the distance from the radi- 
ator toward the center of the car. The 
warmer ceiling air passes through this 
duct, is chilled in passing over the radi- 
ator surface, and falls to the floor. In 
doing this it draws more warm ceiling 
air into the duct. 

The bunkers, being heavily insulated, 
exert no refrigerating effect directly. 
The flow of air through the duct is reg- 
ulated by a thermostatically operated 
damper placed at the duct entrance. 

When the damper is closed there is 
no air circulation. The damper may 
be set to operate at any desired tem- 

erature from zero to 50 degs. Fahr. 

‘ests have demonstrated that this ther- 
mostat is sensitive to a variation of 3 
degs. Fahr. 

The carbon dioxide may be vented 
from the bunkers either into the car or 
to the outside. The gas has been found 
to aid the keeping qualities of some 
perishable foods and in such cases it is 
vented to the inside of the car. In ship- 
ments of chickens, the gas aids in keep- 
ing the skin dry, and when vented into 
cars of eggs, shrinkage is reduced. 


commsnidfiincstsase 
REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


Storage and precooling rooms were 
completely destroyed and considerable 
damage was done to the machinery and 
ice manufacturing equipment of the 
Ontario Ice Co., Ontario, Calif., when 
fire broke out recently in the plant. 

With capital stock of $10,000, the 
Eastern Market Cold Storage Co., 2531 
Ropelle st., Detroit, Mich., has been in- 
corporated by R. Hirt, jr. 

The Burley Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Burley, Idaho, has been purchased by 
C. C. Selby. S. C. Beaver is the former 
owner. 

The city purchasing agent of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has awarded contract 
for supplying the city water depart- 
ment with ice and refrigerating units. 

The Burlington Fruit Growers, Bur- 
lington, Ontario, Canada, have let the 
contract for an addition to its cold stor- 
age plant. 

G. A. Butler, John R. Tomlin, Earl T. 
Shepherd and others have incorporated 
the Medford Ice and Storage Co. Inc., 
Medford, Ore., with capital stock of 
$56,000. 

Columbia Ice Co. of Lake City, Fla., 
has contracted for an addition to its 
plant which will treble the facilities of 
the cold storage rooms. 

W. E. Smith & Sons of Macon, Ga., 
are erecting an ice and cold storage 
plant at Bainbridge, Ga. 

West Michigan Dock and Market 
Corp., Muskegon, Mich., has awarded 
the sub-contract for the installation of 
the refrigeration equipment in the five- 
story cold storage building being 
erected, to the Frick Ice Machine Co. 
of Waynesboro, Pa. 


The Superfine Coal & Ice Co., Brock- 
ton, Mass., has completed its refrig- 
erated storage warehouse for natural 
and manufactured ice. 


L. A. Ybanez & Co., 312 Congress 
Building, Miami, Fla., are asking for 
bids on the construction of a 50-ton 
capacity ice plant. 
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MEAT INDUSTRY CODE. 
(Continued from page 18.) 


such employment may be hereby re- 
duced), and to increase the pay for 
such employment by an equitable re- 
adjustment of all pay schedules. 

(8) Not to use any subterfuge to 
frustrate the spirit and intent of this 
agreement which is, among other 
things, to increase employment by a 
universal covenant, to remove obstruc- 
tions to commerce, and to shorten hours 
and to raise wages for the shorter week 
to a living basis. 

(9) Not to increase the price of any 
merchandise sold after the date hereof 
over the price of July 1, 1933, by more 
than is made necessary by actual in- 
creases in production, replacement or 
invoice costs of merchandise, or -by 
taxes or other costs resulting from ac- 
tion taken pursuant to the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, since July 1, 1933, 
and, in selling such price increases, to 
give full weight to probable increases 
in sales volume and to refrain from 
taking profiteering advantage of the 
consuming public. 


(10) To support and patronize estab- 
lishments which also have signed this 
agreement and are listed as members 
of N. R. A. (National Recovery Admin- 
istration). 


For a Permanent Code. 


(11) To cooperate to the fullest ex- 
tent in having a code in respect to 
hours of employment, salaries and 
wages submitted by the meat packing, 
wholesaling and sausage manufacturing 
industry at the earliest possible date, 
and in any event before September 1, 
1933. 


(12) Where, before, June 16, 1933, 
the undersigned had contracted to pur- 
chase goods at a fixed price for delivery 
during the period of this agreement, 
the undersigned will make an appro- 
priate adjustment of said fixed prices 
to meet any increase in cost caused 
by the seller having signed this Pres- 
ident’s Reemployment Agreement or 
having become bound by any code of 
fair competition approved by the Pres- 
ident. 

(13) This agreement shall cease upon 
the approval by the President of a code 
in respect of hours of employment, 
salaries and wages to which the under- 
signed or the meat packing, wholesaling 
and sausage manufacturing industry 
are subject or, if the N. R. A. so elects, 
upon submission of a code or marketing 
agreement to which the undersigned or 
the meat packing, wholesaling and sau- 
sage manufacturing industry are sub- 
ject, and substitution of any of its pro- 
visions for any of the terms of this 
agreement. 


May Apply for Relief. 


(14) It is agreed that any person 
who wishes to do his part in the Pres- 
ident’s reemployment drive by signing 
this agreement, but who asserts that 
some particular provision hereof, be- 
cause of peculiar circumstances, will 
create great and unavoidable hardship, 
may obtain the benefits hereof by sign- 
ing this agreement and putting it into 
effect and then, in a petition approved 
by a representative trade association 
of his industry, or other representative 
organization designated by N. R. A., 
may apply for a stay of such provision 
pending a summary investigation by 
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N. R. A., if he agrees in such applica- 
tion to abide by the decision of such 
investigation. 

This agreement is entered into pur- 
suant to section 4 (a) of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and subject to 
all the terms and conditions required by 
section 7 (a) and 10 (b) of that act. 

Dated August 5, 1933. 


Interpreting the Code 


Some interpretations of the 
meat industry code have been 
issued by the Committee on La- 
bor, consisting of Geo. M. Foster, 
John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa, chairman; G. L. Childress, 
Houston Packing -Co., Houston, 
Tex., John Holmes, Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago; G. D. Strauss, 
president, Memphis Packing Corp., 
Memphis, Tenn.; and Wm. F. 
Schluderberg, president Schluder- 
berg-Kurdle Co., Baltimore, Md. 


These interpretations follow: 


Paragraph (1) This deals with child 
labor, and I believe its intent is clear 
to fit our particular needs. The word 
“department” should be substituted for 
industries where it appears in the pa- 
renthesis. 

Paragraph (2) The intent of Para- 
graph (2) is, I believe, quite clear, but 
of course many border line cases will 
have to be decided by each individual 
employer. You will note that we ob- 
tained a 40-hour average over a period 
of one month instead of the maximum 
limit of 40 hours in any one week speci- 
fied in the blanket code for this class of 
workers. This is quite helpful. 


Where the Hours Apply. 

The provision that under certain con- 
ditions certain establishments shall 
keep open not less than 52 hours would, 
we believe, apply to meat wholesale 
establishments and to wholesale mar- 
kets, branch houses, and retail stores 
of meat packers if any such are oper- 
ated. Employees paid on a weekly wage 
basis, who are not given the usual priv- 
ileges of the salaried class, come under 
the provisions of Paragraph 5., 

Paragraphs (3 and 4) These are quite 
explicit, and represent our efforts to 
obtain hours sufficiently flexible to meet 
our maximum needs. 

It will be noted that provision is 
made for a period of 8 weeks during 
which employees may work up to 48 
hours, and another period of 8 weeks 
during which employees may work up 
to a total of 10 per cent over 48 hours, 
which to be exact is 52.8 hours. When 
such longer week is justified by the 
necessities of the business, the prac- 
tical interpretation of the second clause 
is that a plant may work 53 hours. 


This flexibility of hours is to be ap- 
plied to each employee as an individual. 
The weeks in which time in excess of 
40 hours may be worked may occur at 
any time throughout the year. 


Interpreting the Exemptions. 

Subsection (a) Is broadly intended 
to cover those who supervise the work 
of others and who do no manual labor 
themselves, without qualification as to 
salary. 

“Technical capacities” are intended 
to cover those who render technical and 
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professional service to the industry, 
such as chemists, doctors, lawyers, con. 
sulting engineers, ete. The phrase “nor 
to their immediate assistants” is jp. 
tended to except only the limited num- 
ber of assistants who can be described 
as immediate assistants within the nar. 
row meaning of the word. 

Subsection (b) The term “exercis. 
ing managerial functions” is intended 
to cover in a broad sense those who 
manage the flow of products as differ. 
entiated from those who supervise 
other people. 


Subsection (c) Self-explanatory. 


Subsection (d) Chauffeurs mentioned 
in this paragraph refer to plant 
chauffeurs and not chauffeurs making 
wholesale deliveries such as are in- 
tended to be covered in subsection (f), 
You will note that this paragraph fixes 
no maximum daily limit. 

Subsection (e) Self-explanatory, 

Branch House Interpretations. 


Subsection (f) This is intended to 
cover wholesaling establishments, 
wholesale markets, branch house busi- 
ness or the portion of a branch house 
business that is ‘in competition with 
other wholesaling businesses which have 
been granted a 48 hour weekly maxi- 
mum. 

It is not intended to cover the por- 
tion of wholesale establishments, whole- 
sale markets, and branch houses that 
deal with processing, and it will be 
necessary to draw a line on this basis. 
It is intended to cover those actually 
engaged in the function of distribution, 
whether located at a packing plant or 
remote from the packing plant, but does 
not apply, for example, to shipping 
gangs shipping to other branch houses 
or to other plants. 

It also covers such clerical help in 
the branch houses or wholesale mar- 
kets as handled the clerical work in 
connection with the wholesale distribu- 
tion of goods. No limitation on the 
hours of work in any one day (not in- 
cluding employees engaged in manufac- 
turing or production operations.) 

Paragraph (5) Under this para- 
graph it is understood that in deter- 
mining the rate, the population referred 
to is that within the corporate city 
limits and not that in the city limits 
plus the trade area. Having deter- 
mined this population, a plant in the 
trade area of that city takes the rate 
of the city. 

Paragraph (6) The same interpre- 
tation as to population applies as per 
Section 5. 

Paragraph (7) ‘An exact interpreta- 
tion of this paragraph is exceedingly 
difficult. We attach quotations from 
N. R. A.’s official interpretations rela- 
tive to this paragraph (see par. 4 and 
5). We do not believe this is intended 
to establish rates that are obviously 
excessive and is not intended to main- 
tain the same weekly compensation in 
the case of employees that have been 
working unusually long hours. 

Paragraph (8) No comment neces- 
sary. 

Paragraph (9 No comment neces- 
sary other than we call your attention 
to Paragraph 15. This paragraph is 
limited by and subject to Paragraph 
15 of this document. Inasmuch as the 


prices of packing house products are 
(Continued on page 46.) 
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A Page for the Packer Salesman 


Facts vs. Fiction 


Results Carry More Conviction 
Than Do Possibilities 


The retail meat dealer is in 
business to make money. 


He wants to buy products that 
can be turned over quickly at a 
fair profit. 


The packer salesman can tell 
the retailer how these things can 
be done with particular products, 
or he can relate how some other 
retailer is doing them. 


There is a difference. 


The latter procedure, one packer 
salesman believes, is the more efficient 
as a means of selling meats. He says: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Some time ago I called on a retailer 
who had given us little business. He 
always is courteous and willing to give 
me some time, but I never have been 
able to get any considerable share of 
his business. 

During the course of our talk he 
asked me how John Smith, one of his 
competitors, was getting along. John 
has been a good customer of ours for 
many years. 

“Fine,” I said. “While volume is not 
quite up to some former years it has 
held up very good for him. He is pass- 
ing out lots of meat and gets the price.” 

I saw the retailer was interested. 
“How does he do it?” he said. “I am 
having a difficult time to pay the rent 
and get out of the business enough to 
keep the family going. I don’t think 
he is any better business man than I 
am.” 


Advertising Reduces Sales Resistance. 

“It is not so much a matter of abil- 
ity,” I replied, “as taking advantage of 
opportunities and reducing to a mini- 
mum the forces and conditions which 
work against increased volume and 
profits. 


“John Smith buys our products. 
They have been well known in this ter- 
ritory for many years. They are well 
advertised and have a reputation for 
quality second to none. 


“When John Smith buys our meats 
he has a minimum of sales resistance 
disposing of them. Even though the 
price is somewhat higher than is asked 
for other brands, the housewife accepts 
them because she knows she is getting 
good value. As you will notice we use 
space in your local paper every week to 
keep the consumers in this town sold 
on our meats. 





“When you buy a product for per- 
sonal use there is a reason for your 
choice. If you will check back you will 
find that if you have not used the prod- 
uct before you decided on it because 
advertising had sold you on its merits. 
You choose it, perhaps at a higher 
price, because you do not question its 
quality. 

Facts Get a Customer. 

“The consumer may take a. chance on 
some products, but few of them care to 
gamble with foodstuff. Our meats sell 
at prices profitable to the retailer be- 
cause we have sold the people on them.” 

I did not ask him for an order, pre- 
ferring to let what I had told him sink 
in. Nor did I call on him for several 
trips. When I did get around to him 
I did not talk meat or orders, although 
I could see he was in a receptive mood. 
Finally he said: “What’s your price 
today on 8/10 hams.” I told him. 

“TI can buy them cheaper,” he replied. 

“Perhaps you can, but can you sell 
them after they are in the store? And 
if you do sell them what do you get out 
of the deal? Isn’t selling of more im- 
portance to you than buying?” 

“Send me a barrel,” he said, “and see 
that they are good ones.” 

Every packer salesman, perhaps, has 








Tips for Your Trade 




















PROFITS FROM HAM SHANKS. 

The story is told in the current issue 
of The Kroger Magazine how the man- 
ager in one store sold 91 ham patties 
at 5c apiece in one day. Here is how 
he did it: 

“I take shank ends of hams, trim 
them nicely, leaving all the fat on, 
grind the meat and mould into patties 
weighing about % lb. each. I then 
flatten them out to the thickness of a 
medium slice of ham. Using this 
method I enjoyed a 15 per cent extra 
profit last week.” 


had an experience of this kind. It illus- 
trates a first principle of salesmanship 
that some of us are very liable to for- 
get. his is that before a sale can be 
made desire must be created. 


Sales Results Are What Count. 


We may create desire through argu- 
ment, and the most valuable argument 
is the experience of the other fellow. 
And the other fellow’s experience is an 
asset all of us have, but which we some- 
times neglect to use. We can make 
claims for our products but when we 
made a simple statement of what is 
being done with them by certain retail- 
ers we leave no chance for doubt. 

And the average retailer is no differ- 
ent than most of us. He is willing to 
profit by the experience of the other 
fellow and to adopt methods which have 
been proved in practice. The packer 
salesman is handicapped in one respect 
in that he can not show samples of 
many of his products. But he always 
knows what customers are accomplish- 
ing with them, and there is no reason 
why he cannot make sales capital of 
this information. 

If we do our best and fall down on 
the job we leave little cause for criti- 


cism. But when we have good sales 
ammunition and do not use it we may 
be blamed for not living up to our pos- 
sibilities. Since this experience I have 
been talking less about product and 
more about results. I get more interest 
and have increased my sales as a conse- 
quence. 
Yours very truly, 
PACKER SALESMAN. 


——i— 
STARTING THE DAY RIGHT. 


One salesman says he always ar- 
ranges his day’s work so that he will 
get an order on his first call. He does 
this by first contacting good customers, 
sometimes in person and, if this is im- 
possible, over the telephone. 

“Getting the right start,” he says, “is 
a big help in meeting the problems and 
discouragements that are the daily lot 
of the packer salesman. Talking with 
one who is thoroughly sold on our prod- 


. ucts and who thinks our meats are the 


best produced gives me inspiration I 

could get in no other way and helps me 

over the rough spots in the day’s work.” 
a. re 

MENTAL ATTITUDE AND SALES. 


The sorehead never can do the best 
job of meat selling. No man can do an 
honest day’s work if he harbors a re- 
bellious mind. Cheerfulness is worth 
while in itself, and whether the packer 
salesman admits it or not, his attitude 
of mind is of considerable importance 
in determining his results. No man 
likes to do business with a grouch. 
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WAR DEBTS HAMPER EXPORTS. 


Discussing farm problems, particu- 
larly farm surpluses, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Henry A. Wallace told farmers 
from Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkan- 
sas gathered together at Stoneville, 
Miss., this week, that the United States 
must reduce war debts and lower its 
tariffs if it hopes to revive materially 
its exports of farm commodities and 
thus relieve its farm surplus problem. 


“We can’t eat our cake and have it 
too. If we are going to insist on pay- 
ment of the debts, we shall have to 
abandon all hope of a healty export 
trade in farm products for a long, long 
time to come. If we want to sell farm 
products abroad in somewhat near the 
old quantities, then we shall have to 
change our minds about the debts,” Mr. 
Wallace said. 


Wallace, who came here as the fea- 
tured speaker at annual “Delta Day” 
exercises at the government experiment 
station, had been expected to talk about 
cotton control. 


He told his audience that America 
would have to change its psychology in 
foreign trade and national policies to 
conform with the post-war change from 
a debtor nation to a creditor nation. 
He said that after the war “Europe 
owed us money which in the long run 
she would repay only in goods and serv- 
ices.” If we wanted Europe to pay her 
debts to us, the Secretary said, we 
should, logically, have encouraged her 


to ship goods here. Our farmers plainly 
should have clamored for lower tariffs 
to let European goods in. 


“We need more realistic thinking 
about these matters of tariffs and for- 
eign debts than we have thus far had. 
Nowhere is the need greater than 
among our farmers. I know of no 
group so implacable in the matter of 
foreign debts, for example and at the 
same time equally determined to force 
farm products on the world market.” 


—— fe 


MAY EXPORT MEAT TO RUSSIA. 


Russia can use quantities of live 
stock products including beef and lard, 
former senator Smith W. Brookhart of 
Iowa, now trade advisor to farm ad- 
ministrators, said recently in discussing 
the possibility of renewing Russian- 
United States trade relations on a large 
scale. Mr. Brookhart expressed the 
opinion that Soviet credit is “the best 
in the world.” He said that Russia 
wants credit on a seven-year basis and 
that the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration is now considering projects in- 
volving loans. He pointed to the 
$200,000,000 available to administrators 
of the farm relief act, part of which in 
his opinion may be used to stimulate 
exports of surplus agricultural prod- 
ucts to Russia. 


Mr. Brookhart pointed to the state- 
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ment of the Russian delegate to the 
London economic conference to the 
effect that Russia is ready to buy 
$1,000,000,000 in foreign goods and raw 
materials providing credit is extended. 
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JUNE LARD EXPORTS. 
Exports of lard, neutral lard and 
cooking fats other than lard with coun- 
tries of destination are reported by De. 
partment of Commerce as follows: 
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LARD AND FAT EXPORTS. 


Lard and other edible animal fats, 
stearines and fatty acids, tallow and 
other animal oils and greases exported 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1933, are reported as follows: 


1932-33. 1931-32. 
Lbs. Lbs. 

DORE Anitccrncuceessstoces 560,299,000 542,639,000 

ES Rees 5,558,000 7,681,000 

. ff xen 39,632,000 43,762,000 

MED ccdacorsddcuwed 6,232,000 7,992,000 

EE A wtcicnh Ourstnaedes 9,809,000 10,829,000 

TET ‘suehneekedctsnneacs 4,542,000 779,000 
Other animal oils, fats 

GME GUORTES 22. ccccccces 59,114,000 66,307,000 

——_e-—__ 


1932 MEAT CONSUMPTION. 


Per capita consumption of meat in 
the calendar year ended December 31, 
1932, is reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics as follows: 


Lbs. 

BENE) WORSE EES HkKi dds Reem beedeesehaeeoereen 47.4 
EES £6 new ebACawateadlugececonechoecnwiakaun 6.8 
NIN. Yori st acdihachiriner Geb mate oleae aawieGiekaalmodaee 7.1 
L.  sa-hcracudbets oeaaws.cecceGiasa-ciaeiiwae 72.2 
NU artis ick Gee's acl hanscaawialeiahinn Oiaebcaibacoeee 133.5 
MOE Eda deeb en ca dae dha adkceeekawddwunr 15.2 


From 1914 to 1919, inclusive, the per 
capita consumption of meat was lower 
than that for 1932 but from 1923 to 
1929, inclusive, it was higher. Beef 
consumption has declined since the pre- 
war years and pork consumption has 
shown marked increases. 


July 27, July 20, July 28, 
1933. 1933. 1932. 


American green bellies....$12.12 $12.57 §$ 7.10 
Danish green sides....... 15.89 16.03 9.46 
Canadian green sides...... 11.10 11.51 9.20 
American short cut green 
MD seatacveneveswedes 52 16.51 12.40 
American refined lard.... 8.41 9.09 7.22 
a 


EXPORT INDEX RISES. 


Index of exports of farm products in 
June, 1933, at 72 was the highest June 
index since 1928, according to the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. The index 
for cured pork rose to 39, the highest 
monthly index since July, 1931, but ex- 
ports for the year as a whole were be- 
low those of the preceding fiscal year. 
June index of lard exports dropped be- 
low the level of the six preceding 
months. Advanced import duties in 
Germany were an important factor in 
this reduction. However, foreign mar- 
kets absorbed more lard during 1932- 
33 than in the preceding year. 


— 


JUNE BUTTER PRODUCTION. 


Creamery butter production in June 
totaled 200,044,600 Ibs. compared with 
185,994,300 Ibs. in May and 190,148,000 
in June a year ago. For the first six 
months of 1933 the production totaled 
887,413,700 Ibs. In the same period of 


_ the production was 889,362,000 
s. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Active—Price Movements Ir- 
regular—Hogs Weaken Only to Re- 
cover—Hog Run More Moderate— 
Hog Scheme Awaited. 


Market for hog products the past 
week has been quite active and irregu- 
lar, with prices backing and filling un- 
der commission house and packers op- 
erations. This was particularly true in 
lard. Liquidations and hedge selling, 
together with pressure brought about 
by weakness in grains at times, made 
for a lower range. 


New buying power was encountered 
on the slumps, and with some packers 
support, lard recovered rather quickly, 
particularly when the grain markets 
showed a tendency to stiffen. An un- 
satisfactory situation in hog prices had 
a depressing influence for a time, but 
the hog market later recovered under 


a more moderate run to market. Rather 
warm weather over the country con- 
tinued to limit demand for meats, and 
this appeared to have put some addi- 
tional pressure on the futures markets. 

On the whole, however, cash lard 
trade was fairly good, but the impres- 
sion prevailed that lard stocks con- 
tinued to accumulate. This was offset 
to some extent by reports of an in- 
formal meeting on hog reduction at 
Washington on Tuesday, together with 
the knowledge that the Government 
and the trade would meet on Thursday 
of this week to bring about a reduction 
in hog product supplies for the balance 
of this year at least. 


Larger Fat Supply Seen. 


In no direction is any difficulty ex- 
pected as far as the Government scheme 
is concerned. It is expected that senti- 
ment for the plan will not be unani- 
mous. But it is expected that sufficient 
support will be tendered the Govern- 
ment’s proposition to make the plan 
effective in the comparatively near 
future, and bring about a reduction in 
production of product. This, it is unani- 
mously felt, will have a stimulating in- 
fluence on values for the long pull, re- 
gardless of the present statistical posi- 
tion. Position of edible fats expected 
to be strengthened materially. 

The edible fat situation, however, was 
upset a little by a larger prospective 
cotton crop than the trade had hoped 
or. The Government placed the prob- 
able cotton crop at 12,314,000 bales, 
against 13,002,000 bales last year, a re- 
duction of nearly 700,000 bales. How- 
ever, had it not been for the acreage 
reduction scheme, it was. pointed out 
that the cotton prospect would have 
been 16,561,000 bales at this time. 

Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week totaled 417,500 head, 
comparing with 428,800 head the pre- 
vious week and 366,000 head the same 
week last year. 


Lard Exports Down. 


Average weight of hogs received at - 


Chicago last yeek was 257 Ibs., against 
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259 lbs. the previous week, 261 lbs. a 
year ago and 256 lbs. two years ago. 

Average price of hogs at Chicago at 
the beginning of this week was 4.10c, 
against 4.30c the previous week, 4.30c 
a year ago, 6.35c two years ago and 
8.80c three years ago. Average hog 
price at Chicago at one time this week 
— to 4.35¢ but later recovered to 
4.60c. 


Conditions in the corn belt the past 
week were not entirely favorable. Some 
sections were favored with showers, 
which were beneficial, but the greater 
part of the territory is in need of rain- 
fall. Indications still point to a small 
comparative corn crop. 


Official exports for the week ended 
July 29 were: Lard, 4,434,000 Ilbs., 
against 7,803,000 lbs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to July 29 have 
been 332,380,000 Ibs., against 320,748,- 
000 Ibs. the same time a year ago. Ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders, including 
Wiltshires, for the week were 1,627,000 
lbs., against 1,665,000 lbs. last year; 
bacon, including Cumberlands, 449,000 
lbs., against 675,000 lbs.; pickled pork, 
43,000 lbs. against 314,000 lbs. 

PORK—Demand was moderate and 
the market steady at New York. Mess 


was quoted at $20.50 per barrel; family, 


$16.50 per barrel; fat backs, $14.50@ 
15.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Demand was moderate and 
the market irregular with futures. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at 6.40@6.50c; middle western, 6.25@ 
6.35c; New York City tierces, 6c; tubs, 
6%c; refined Continent, 6%@6%c; 
South America, 6% @6%c; Brazil kegs, 
7@7%ec: compound, car lots, 8%4c; 
smaller lots, 8%4c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round lots 
was quoted at 15c under September; 
loose lard, 74%c over September; leaf 
lard, 74%2c over September. 








See page 34 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand was quiet, but the 
market was steady. Mess at New York 
was nominal; packet, nominal; family, 
$12.25@13.00 per barrel; extra India 
mess nominal. 

- fe 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Aug. 1, 1933, to Aug. 9, 1933, totaled 
2,422,577 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
none; stearine, 135,200 Ibs. 





Hogs Show Better Cut-Out Value 


Cut-out values were somewhat better 
this week than last although green 
meat prices were somewhat lower as 
were live hog prices. Early in the 
period supplies were heavy and live 
prices dropped, to be followed by cur- 
tailment in runs and an increase in 
price. This occurred principally on the 
lighter kinds because supplies of heavy 
butchers and packing sows were ex- 
cessive. At Chicago it was estimated 
that fully 40 per cent of the receipts 
were packing sows while choice light 
and medium weight hogs were scarce. 

Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
kets during the four-day period totaled 
238,400 head compared with 249,000 a 
week ago and 236,800 a year ago. Fed- 
eral inspected slaughter for July, in- 
dicating a kill of more than 1,000,000 


more hogs than in the same month a 
year ago, points to the sharp difference 


between receipt and slaughter figures. 

Top for the week at $4.75 was paid 
on the last day of the period with the 
low top $4.50 paid the first two days 
of the week. The high average for the 
week was made on the last day, also, 
at $4.20 with the low average on Mon- 
day and Tuesday at $4.10. Well fin- 
ished light weights were in best de- 
mand and there was a sharp differen- 
tial between butchers weighing 220 lbs. 
and those weighing 300 Ibs. and over. 
This week the differential reached 75c, 
last week it was 40c and the week 
previous 25c. This is attributable to 
the increasing supplies of heavy hogs. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DaILy MARKET SERVICE. Only quality 
hogs of the average weights shown 
commanded the prices used for live 
hogs or yield the percentages used in 
working out the tests. 


160 to 180 180 to 220 §=6220 to 250) =s_- 250 to 290 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
ES BS. in cctddavcacbecwsssawites kaneeesaes $1.23 $1.21 $1.20 $1.14 
EE san iaen odtu.aned sap aee Ramen ce knaen seat eee -28 27 24 -22 
ES  stinie-0ocod 2409 6005e4bts bagb antes ets -25 -25 -25 -25 
SE SUE 2S ounnG 000 ecsecteecesbeteeesrneuesiéun .94 .83 -70 57 
he 05. adnn ie 4s nats ee caren hie ae EO oe .89 .89 -65 -20 
IED a etceut> viesrsomsenegeseecqenes one cove 21 -59 
EE pet i ciedige 4.465:64 eviengguteerseun eee eee jks 12 .22 
Pe aendtewrdsesiccnsknseeneesdeer .06 -08 -08 12 
BS a rey errr ere ce ll | All ll 
ee ME Rs WOR), :60:06:0:00.9:00hess0esevnsboess .69 75 .69 62 
Seay eee rrr ee -05 -05 .05 05 
ED. enn h oc cemectesdecpniensencees .08 -09 -08 -08 
DOR, Ci MORON oc cevcccccccecesccceccvcrs .04 -04 04 .04 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.).. $4.63 $4.57 $4.42 $4.21 
UUEE GOCE FONG. «cv sncnvesesccssccecceece 67.00% 68.00% 69.50% 71.00% 
Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from _ these 
the cost of well finished live hogs plus all expenses, the following results are secured: 
I FT GR... cciocns decdvcecctasnceenssbeses 9 .10 $ .15 $ .23 $ .30 
SE GP GE 0 aSncbestncscsedcssveorebeeness 17 .80 54 81 
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M & M Hoc 


GRINDS EVERYTHING 


Cuts rendering costs! 





Builders of Machinery 
Since 1854 


Grinds fats, bones, 
carcasses, viscera, 
etc.—all with equal 
‘acility. 


Reduces everything 
to uniform fineness, 
Ground product gives 
up fat and moisture 
content readily. 


Saves steam, power, 
labo: 


We will gladly 
analyze your re- 
quirements and 
mi ic recom- 
mendations to fit 
your needs. Write! 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1001-51 8. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 














LARD AND GREASE FREIGHTS. 


Special rates on lard, oleo oil and 
inedible grease have been announced by 
the North Atlantic-Continent confer- 
ence steamship lines for August sail- 
ings. These will be granted to contract 
shippers as a balance against non-con- 
ference competition. The special rates 
include not only Rotterdam and Ant- 
werp as ports of destination but Ham- 
burg and Bremen as well. Eight 
steamers, sailing August 10, 11, 18, 21, 
22, 23 (two sailings), and 26, four from 
Montreal, three from New York and 
one from Philadelphia, have been nomi- 
nated to take lard at a special rate of 
20c. This rate applies without restric- 


tion as to the quantity of lard shipped. 

Announcement has been made by the 
Tree Line that a rate of 22%c on lard, 
oleo and inedible grease moving on 
through bills from Chicago, Milwaukee, 
and Detroit for transshipment at Mon- 
treal to connecting conference steamers 
will apply to August shipments. 


——-e 
INEDIBLE FAT EXPORTS. 


Tallow exports from the United 
States during June, 1933, totaled 702,- 
655 Ibs. valued at $36,153; other animal 
greases and fats, 3,206,902 lbs. valued 
at $128,056; grease stearine, 98,100 lbs. 
valued at $5,255; and neatsfoot oil, 55,- 
083 Ibs. valued at $7,174. 


CANNED MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of canned meat from the 
United States during June, 1933, are 
reported by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce as follows: 


Lbs. Value. 


eran 73,241 $13,927 
929 


SO eee 877,454 $202, 
Canned sausage ............. 83,082 16,398 
Other canned meats.......... 12,357 2,091 


Purchases of the United Kingdom 
totaled 30,822 lbs. canned beef, 778,118 
Ibs. canned pork, 13,690 lbs. canned 
sausage. The Philippine Islands was 
second largest purchaser of canned 
meats, taking 15,607 lbs. canned beef, 
12,861 lbs. canned pork, 24,720 lbs. 
canned sausage, and 1,391 Ibs. other 
canned meats. 
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No Costly Back-Breaking Labor with 
the Velvet Drive 


AUTOMATIC Hydraulic Press 


No heavy repair bills—no_ electrical 
power consumption—no excessive foots 
Bigger hourly capacity with 
lower fat content in finished cracklings. 
Ask for your copy of complete descriptive 


J. W. HUBBARD CO. 


Manufacturers of a complete line of 
packing house machinery and equipment 
718-732 West 50th St. 
When You Think of Equipment, Think of Hubbard 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—Tallow market in the 
East the past week, was not as active 
as the previous week, and was steady 
in tone, with some business passing in 
extra from time to time, at 3%c f.o.b. 
New York, or unchanged from late last 
week. Offerings appeared more mod- 
erate, the large business of the pre- 
vious week placing producers in a bet- 
ter position. At the same time, con- 
sumer demand was not aggressive and 
there was a tendency in consumer quar- 
ters to look on pending developments. 

Buyers were interested at somewhat 
under the market. As a result, demand 
appeared limited this week to those in 
need of supplies. The steadier outside 
tone was helpful, as was a renewal of 
expectations of inflation. 


At New York, special tallow sold at 
35%c f.o.b.; extra, 3%c f.o.b., sales and 
quoted; edible, 4%c. 

At Chicago, operations were general- 
ly quiet in the tallow market, with near- 
by demand slow, although consumers 
were still showing interest for later 
delivery. The tone was steady. Edible 
was quoted at 414c; fancy, 4%c; prime 
packer, 4%c; No. 1, 3%c; No. 2, 3%c. 

There was no tallow auction at Lon- 
don this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, August-September, was up 
8d at 23s, while Australian good mixed, 
August-September, Liverpool, was un- 
changed at 21s 9d. 

STEARINE—A rather quiet week 
passed in the stearine market at New 
York with the undertone slightly easier. 
Oleo was quoted at 6%c, a decline of 
%c from the previous week. At Chi- 
cago, interest was routine, and the mar- 
kets were generally slow. Oleo was 
quoted at 542c. 

OLEO OIL—There was little feature 
in this market, with only routine trad- 
ing. A steady tone prevailed. Extra 
at New York was quoted at 64 @6%c; 
prime, 6%4c; lower grades, 514 @6c. 

At Chicago, interest was moderate, 
but the market was very steady. Ex- 
tra was quoted at 6%c. 








See page 34 for later markets. 





LARD OIL—Market was quiet and 
steady at New York, and without par- 
ticular change. Prime was quoted at 
10%c; extra winter, 8%4c; extra, 844c; 
extra No. 1, 7%c; No. 2, 7c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL — Interest ap- 
peared routine, but the market was 
steady in tone. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 14c; extra, 8%4c; No. 1, 8c; 
cold test, 17c. 


GREASES—tThe feature in the mar- 
ket for greases was a fair volume of 
trade and a steady undertone. This 
was particularly true at New York 
where prices, after easing moderately 
m sympathy with tallow, showed a 
tendency to stiffen somewhat. Scat- 
tered routine trading was reported from 
time to time, and on Wednesday five 
tanks of house grease were reported 
sold at 3%c f.o.b. New York. 


Offerings were not pressed, but de- 
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mand, on the other hand, was not ag- 
gressive. It was noticeable that when 
the outside markets showed a tendency 
to recover, buying interest in greases 
improved. Some were hopeful of ad- 
ministration inflationary moves, but 
with no undue quantities of greases 
hanging over the markets, a fairly 
healthy condition prevailed. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 3%c f.o.b.; A white, 3%c; B 
white, 35c; choice white for export, 
4c. 

At Chicago, greases ruled quiet, par- 
ticularly for nearby shipment. Buyers 
were interested mostly in later deliv- 
eries, which producers were not in- 
clined to offer around the current levels. 
At Chicago, brown was quoted at 3c; 
yellow, 3% @38%c; B white, 35%c; A 
white, 3%4c¢; choice white, all hog, 3% 


4c. 
@ —_— 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Aug. 10, 1933. 

Blood. 
Market dull. Price nominal. 


Unit 
Ammonia. 


@2.50 
Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Product offered at $2.75. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Ground and unground 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$2. 2.75 & 10cn 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia... 3.00 & 10cn 
TAGES GEE on cccccccecocecccce 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Offerings and inquiries light. Prices 
largely nominal. 
Hard eet and exp. unground per 
e 


ER: SD . vcveccececeusssdessens $ .65@ .70 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality, 

DD scncessensecqteenceseeeesesansse @35.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality, 

CER  ccccevcccccesoccoesoveccecoccesse @30.00 
Packinghouse Feeds. 

Interest continues fair. Market un- 

changed. 

Per ton. 

Digester tankage meat meal ....... $ 40.00 

Meat and me scraps 50% ........ 45.00 
Steam bone meal, special feeding per 

WD cc. ndogeeeneneewdeetielabnewss ceed oa5.00 

Raw bone meal for feeding ......... 40.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Market steady with last week. 
High grd. ground, 10@12% am. .$2.25@2.50 & 10c 





Low grd., and ungr., 6-10% am.. 2.25@2.50 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gd., 0.00 


Ccecccccccccccccsocces ie 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Little interest in the market. Prices 
largely nominal. 


a eee $10.00@12.00 
Ca DE cetebeerbinnacsn deaeaees 12. 5.00n 
SE ED .6i0 00 badikedecovesee 0.00 

it ME: Mrs cdgedbicnecesingeaaine 16, 17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles 25. 00 
Hide trimmings (new style) ....... a 


Hide trimmings (old style) ........ 6. 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb.. 2% 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades.) 


Demand fair. Prices unchanged. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


_ Market dull. Prices largely . nom- 


inal. 

Horns, according to BD: ca crveccees J .00 
Mfg. shin bones ee oboeveegnsbes + 00 80.00 
pens v-eedaebacssbesewoes 16.00 
4 eee RR eterno 17.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 
Interest only fair. Prices unchanged. 
Summer coil and field dried ........ %c 
Winter coil dried : lc 


Processed, black, winter, per lb. ...... 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib. ..... 
Cattle, switches, each® ............... 1% 


*According to count. 
—_q—_ 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, August 9, 1933. 

Ground dried blood is held at $2.75 
per unit, f.o.b. New York, with the last 
sale made at $2.60. South American 
for September shipment is offered at 
$3.00 per unit, c.if. U. S. ports. 

Ground tankage is offered at $2.75 
& 10c, f.o.b. New York, with last sale 
made at $2.70 & 10c. Unground tank- 
age is offered at $2.60 & 10c, f.0.b. local 
shipping points. 

Foreign bone meals, both raw and 
steamed, are firm in price and produc- 
ers are offering only for shipment over 
the next two months. 

Unground dried Menhaden fish scrap 
has taken an advance in price of 10c 
per unit. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in May, 1933, with comparisons: 


1Unrendered. ?Rendered. 


Average wt. Per cent of 
per animal. live weight ———_—_—— Production ———___—_——___ 
of P of ae b & 
gs 8 Se 3 ss S a rr] 9 £ 
mm 39 =o 9 ae Ss: Ba 3 28S 
) < So at me a = afte 
= - fon] ay i - on & ws S ~ - on a 
mt 2 - pet oe > mt 22 me > -. ~ oe 
aos = 2<% s 278 zo = = beS 
Asn a Aom A Ann Aq a a RAZ 
bs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. M Ibs. M lbs. M lbs. Pet. 
Edible beef fat! ...... 38.62 41.68 4.06 4.35 289,023 28,766 24,755 29,663 103.12 
Edible beef offal ...... 29.66 30.48 3.12 3.18 221,377 20,564 17,710 21,692 105.49 
aera 63:20 62.05 6.64 6.47 475,391 42,507 38,017 44,515 104.72 
Edible calf fat! ...... 1.26 a 0.72 0.66 5,54 485 458 51 106.60 
Edible calf offal....... 6.55 6.18 3.76 3.75 28,969 2,840 2,583 2,931 103.20 
OO ee eee 36 36.60 15.36 15.78 1,552,653 136,465 187,816 156,410 114.62 
Edible hog offal ....... 45 6.31 2.80 2.72 283,725 26,039 24,600 26,966 108.50 
Pork trimmings ....... 14.65 15.34 6.36 6.6r 5 51,907 51,838 65,556 126,30 
Inedible hog grease? ... 2.72 2.82 1.18 1.22 119,824 10,450 10,521 12,087 115.67 
Edible sheep fat! ...... 1.69 1.76 2.07 2.19 29,139 2,458 2,452 2.646 107.65 
. Edible sheep offal ..... 1.98 1.89 2.42 2.35 34,131 2,688 2,914 2,842 105.73 
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ASK HELP FOR COTTON OIL. 


Citing the depressing influence on 
cottonseed oil prices of cheap foreign 
oils when used in food products, T. J. 
Kidd, general manager of the Farmers 
& Ginners Cotton Oil Co. of Birming- 
ham, Ala., and a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, appealed to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace this 
week to use his powers to control this 
competitive influence. 


“The principal outlet for cottonseed 
oil now is shortening,” Mr. Kidd said. 


“Later we hope to open up the mar- 
garine industry for another big outlet, 
and perhaps the ice cream business. 
But today it is the shortening business 
which keeps up the price of our oil.” 


He pointed to the surplus of 900,000,- 
000 lbs. of cottonseed oil now on hand 
and the need to reduce this surplus if a 
fair price is to be paid for cottonseed 
this fall. He called attention to one 
concern in the South refusing to give 
assurance that it will support the cot- 
tonseed market by discontinuing the use 
of cocoanut oil in shortening while all 
the other Southern manufacturers of 
vegetable shortening had agreed not to 
use cocoanut oil in competition with 
cottonseed oil. “We know from sad 
experiences of the past,” he said, “that 
one operation of this character will soon 
demoralize and depress the entire cot- 
tonseed oil price structure.” 


Referring to restrictions placed on 
the use of margarine, Mr. Kidd said: 
“In the face of a serious butter short- 
age in the South and of an urgent social 
demand on the part of millions of con- 
sumers for a low cost table spread, the 
anti-margarine laws have practically 
closed this important outlet for cotton- 
seed oil. And now comes this cheap 
foreign oil threatening to destroy the 
only substantial outlet the South still 
= for its rich nutritious cottonseed 
oil.” 

About 1,500,000,000 Ibs. of cottonseed 
oil are produced in the South annually, 
Mr. Kidd said in his letter to the Secre- 
tary. During the past twenty-five years 
this oil has had a total value at the 
mills of over $2,670,000,000, at least 70 
per cent of which went to Southern 
farmers for cottonseed. “Cottonseed 
oil represents nearly 10 per cent of the 
total value to the cotton growers of the 
cotton crop and it is the market value 
of the oil which largely makes the 
prices of cottonseed,” he said. 

“T am calling this situation to your 
attention and appealing to you in the 
hope that you may find some way to 
bring relief to the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry and to the cotton growers of the 
South. We will greatly appreciate any- 
thing you may be able to do toward 
keeping cheap foreign oils out of the 
food industries of this country and in 
helping us remove the grossly unfair 
and discriminatory restrictions that 
have practically destroyed the mar- 
garine ‘industry in this country to the 
great disadvantage of American pro- 
ducers and consumers.” 


pea 
HULL OIL MARKETS. 


Hull, England, Aug. 9, 1988.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 23s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil, 21s 6d. 
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COTTON OIL IN SHORTENING. 


At a recent meeting the Valley divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association adopted the following 
resolution protesting against the use 
of foreign oils in shortening: 


Whereas, it is a well known fact that 
the price of the Southern farmers’ cot- 
tonseed depends largely on the price of 
cottonseed oil and the price of cotton- 
seed oil at the present time depends 
on the volume of this oil used in short- 
ening, shortening accounting for about 
85 per cent of the total consumption of 
cottonseed oil, and, 

Whereas, there is on hand at the 
present time nearly 900,000,000 pounds 
of refined cottonseed oil of which at 
least 500,000,000 pounds may be con- 
sidered as surplus, and, 

Whereas, it is also a well known fact 
that cottonseed oil makes the highest 
grade of shortening, and, 

Whereas, the use of foreign oils in 
the food industries of the United States 
is obviously not in harmony with the 
fundamental purpose of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, which is to in- 
crease the price of farm products; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, that the Valley Division of 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso- 
ciation, representing about one-fourth 
of the oil mills of the country, vigor- 
ously protest against the use of cocoa- 
nut oil or any other foreign oil in the 
shortening industry or any other food 
industry of the United States as being 
detrimental to the welfare of the cot- 
tonseed oil mills and of Southern agri- 
culture. 

———— 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 9, 1933. 

Cottonseed meal market continued in 
the doldrums, with sellers seemingly 
anxious to sell on basis of the fixed 
minimums. There was no buying in- 
terest, as cash meal is now offered in 
the West at materially under the 
futures. Poor consuming demand is 


proving a decided factor in forcing 
early production on the market, and this 
condition is apt to be further aggra- 
vated as soon as the Southeast begins 
offering, as the crop in South Georgia 
is now moving. 

As in meal, offers of cottonseed were 
at the minimum limits, with no buying 
interest in evidence. Uncertainty is 
still in evidence in many quarters as to 
working conditions for the coming 
season and the corresponding effect on 
the cost of manufacture. 


——ii— 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORTS 
Exports of cottonseed products from 
the United States during the fiscal year 


ended June 30, 1933, compared with 
those of the previous fiscal year, were 
as follows: 


1932-33. 1931-32. 

Cottonseed oil, refined, Ibs. 10,765,000 9,384,000 

Cottonseed oil, crude, Ibs.. 33,662,000 31,602,000 
Linseed cake and meal, 

DE  ginweskentenstceree 108,000 198,000 
Cottonseed cake and meal, 

WidweVeCeVetsecqnes 135,000 192,000 
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GERMAN FAT CONSUMPTION, 


Per capita annual consumption of 
oleomargarine in Germany from 1913 
to 1932 increased from 6.85 Ibs. to 17.29 
Ibs. On the other hand, annual per 
capita consumption of butter and lard 
has remained practically constant, both 
increasing slightly. In 1913, annual 
per capita consumption of butter was 
14.96 lbs.; in 1982 it was 15.62 lbs, An- 
nual per capita consumption of lard in 


_ was 7.55 Ibs.; in 1932, it was 7.61 
s. 


Prior to the war the percentage of 
margarine in the total German fat con- 


sumption, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was only 23 
per cent, while butter was 52 per cent, 
The share of margarine rose to 43 per 
cent in 1932, while butter declined pro- 
portionately. 

At the same time an equally in- 
portant change took place in the uses 
of various oils and fats for the manu- 
facture of margarine, changes which 
likewise worked to reduce the require- 
ments for animals fats. Before the 
war only 47 per cent of the total oil 
and fat requirements of the German 
margarine industry consisted of vege- 
table oils, whereas 53 per cent were 
animal fats. The present distribution 
is 61 per cent vegetable oils and fats, 
35 per cent fish oils, and only 4 per cent 
animal fats. These changes, as might 
be expected, have affected German ani- 
mal fat production considerably, al- 
though the economic crisis has not re- 
duced the total fat consumption in Ger- 
many. The maintenance of a high level 
of consumption has_ been possible 
through the enormous fall of prices. 


MORE MARGARINE PRODUCED. 


Margarine production in each month 
of the fiscal year just ended compared 
with that of the previous year and the 
per cent of increase or decrease are re- 
ported by the Institute of Margarine 
Manufacturers as follows: 





Per cent 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Increase 
1933. 1932. or 
* Lbs. Lbs. Decrease. 
July ......... 11,408,415 11,271,191 +12 
August ...... 16,015,541 16,074,886 — 3 
September ... 17,127,700 18,835,622 —9 
October ...... 19,527,586 443 —18.5 
November ... 19,166,090 22,137,563 —13.5 
December .... 20,142,237 23,173,031 —13 
January ..... 1,022,541 388,015 + 3.1 
Feb 17,246,096 17,231,936 + .08 
/ Pee 387, 18,973,120 +12.7 
April +++ 20,438,567 16,683,519 $22.5 
ay ......... 20,081,493 14,337,818 +39.7 
TED: ccescccce 15,530,276 12,111,308 +28.23 
Total ......219,043,982 215,183,422 +17 
a 


COTTONSEED TRADING RULES. 


Rule books for the 1933-34 season, 
governing the transactions between 
members of the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, have been issued 
and distributed to members. The book 
not only contains trading rules, cor- 
rected and brought up to date, but also 
a membership list of the organization, 
a list of officers, by terms, from the 
time the association was formed | 
date, standing committees, official 


weighers and inspectors, and the char- 
ter and by-laws. One copy of the rul 

is furnished free to members. 
copies may be had at 50e each. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderately Active—Prices Irreg- 
ular — Undertone Steadier— Cash 
Trade Routine—Cotton Report Bear- 
ish — Government Hog Scheme 
Awaited. 


Operations in cottonseed oil futures 
the past week were on a moderate scale. 
The market moved nervously and irreg- 
ularly, responding to commission house 
orders and professional operations on 
either side. The action was largely 
traceable to the irregular developments 
in allied commodities, as professionals 
in oil appeared content to take their 
cue from the outside trend for the time 
being. 

At one time quite a little selling and 
liquidation developed on a_bearishly 
construed government report, but the 
losses on the latter were quickly re- 
covered. As a whole, the market dis- 
played more of a sold-out condition and 
a decidedly steadier undertone. How- 
ever, a return of strength in the out- 
side markets and renewed expectations 
of administration inflation developments 
had considerable to do with changing 
sentiment to the constructive side about 
the middle of the week. 

Commission houses with Wall Street 
and southern connections appeared to 
have sold on balance. On the decline 
some new buying power made its ap- 
pearance, while at times the best sup- 
port came through brokers with refin- 
ers’ connections and local profit taking. 
The larger than expected cotton esti- 
mate served to make for hesitancy in 
some directions. Others were awaiting 
developments in respect to the govern- 
ment hog reduction scheme. 


Cash Trade Routine. 


Cash oil trade was routine but fair. 
Reports indicated satisfactory distribu- 
tion against old orders. There was 
little or nothing doing in the crude 
markets. The weekly weather report 
was quite satisfactory, but the cotton 
crop is a long ways from being made, 
so that weather conditions from this 
time forward, will determine the final 
pickings. Some in the trade were in- 
clined towards the belief that the gov- 
ernment had over-estimated the outlook 
at this time. 


The prospective crop was placed at 
12,314,000 bales, or about 700,000 bales 
less than last year. The August 1 con- 
dition was placed at 74.2 per cent, the 
highest for this time of the year since 
1915, excepting the 74.9 per cent re- 
ported in 1981. 

Area for harvest was given at 29,- 
704,000 acres after allowing for the 
probable removal of 10,304,000 acres 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration scheme. It was pointed 
out that without this acreage reduction 
the potential crop at this time would 
have been 16,561,000 bales. 


COCOANUT OIL—Demand contin- 
ued inactive in the East throughout the 
week, Tone was barely steady, but 
with conditions more or less nominal. 
At New York, tanks were quoted at 


8%@3%ec. At the Pacific Coast, tanks | 


were quoted at 83% @3%c. 
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CORN OIL—Trade was rather slow, 
and the market was barely steady. 
Offerings were very limited, and the 
market was quoted about 6c Chicago. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Consumer inter- 
est was noticeably slower the past 
week. As a result, the market was 
slightly easier than of late, with prices 
quoted at 8c. 


PALM OIL—tThere was no particular 
activity in this market, consumers dis- 
playing little interest. As a result the 
undertone was slightly easier, although 
erratic fluctuations in Exchange had 
some influence on values. At New 
York, Spot Nigre was nominal; ship- 
ment Nigre, 3.55c; 12% per cent acid, 
nominal; 20 per cent for next year, 
3%c. Sumatra oil to the end of this 
year, and early next year was quoted 
at 3%c. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—Dull and 
purely nominal. 


OLIVE OIL FOOTS—A better con- 
suming demand was apparent in this 
market, and with offerings moderate a 
distinctly firm tone prevailed. Spot at 
New York was quoted at 6%4@6%c; 
shipment, 6%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nom- 
inal. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market was quiet 
and nominal and quoted at 54 @5%c 
f.o.b. mills. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Demand at 
New York was less active, and prices 
backed and filled with futures. Under- 
tone was steady. Store supplies at 
New York continue nominal. Crude 
markets were purely nominal. 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 10, 1933.— 
Cotton oil futures are down only about 
%ec lb. for the week and showing a 
stronger resistance than expected in 
face of the larger crop estimate. Crude 
prices are nominal, with 4c lb. bid for 
Texas new crop and 4%c Ib. for Valley 
old crop. Mills are indifferent and are 
expecting higher prices when seed 
begins to move freely and “New Deal” 
values, including greater cost of pro- 
duction, are stabilized. Bleachable is 
firmly held at 54 @5%c lb. loose New 
Orleans. Soap stock demand is good 
and sellers are offering sparingly. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 10, 1933. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 5c lb. nominal; 
forty-one per cent protein cottonseed 
eeee $26.00; loose cottonseed hulls, 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Tex., Aug. 10, 1933.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 4c lb.; forty-three per 


cent meal, $22.00; hulls, $6.00. 
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COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 


actions at New York: 


Friday, August 4, 1933. 
—Range— —Closin 


Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 


MR 6aue case ae robes 560 a Bid 

Baths aee~ Ab See 560 a Bid 

ME heist, o-050i- axe: aaa 565 a 570 
ME rcisicterni.we ie’ Giprdi aaeate 570 a 575 
ea ee 580 a 585 
ae 1 584 584 582 a 585 
OS ae 1 590 590 582 a 590 
BE Gn. dry wi osey aerinieesine 587 a 599 
i roccie! Axes. sbaa tenes 596 a 602 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 


Southeast crude, nominal. 
Saturday, August 5, 1933. 


MU aaeG Vets shakes 550 a Bid 
ME Saas S48 ehameeee 550 a Bid 
Sept 1 558 558 557 a 560 
a 3 565 565 560 a 570 
ae 2 570 570 565 a 6575 
ee 2 574 574 570 a 580 
OS 2 577 576 574 a 582 
MG coco te waitin’ -aiele” were 575 a 588 
BE, sks. acta awaetawen 585 a 595 
Sales, including switches, 10 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 
Monday, August 7, 1933. 
BE saws tose wane eres 535 a Bid 
Er se eee 535 a Bid 
Sept 3 545 545 535 a 540 
= ae 10 554 540 540 a 542 
a 5 560 560 548 a 558 
6 564 555 555 a 559 
POE: ewes 3 565 565 558 a 5638 
BIE viecxse's. sacra: atone eee 558 a 572 
Be. sox 1 580 580 568 a 578 


Sales, including switches, 28 con- 


tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 


Tuesday, August 8, 1933. 


MM Seniors ohana ae tee 520 a Bid 
PENNS Nase. <4. gS Row eae 520 a Bid 
Sept 11 534 525 520 a 528 
= ae 1 535 5385 525 a 585 
DROME sisies ¢ alesis eae 5382 a 542 
RM es.6.0's 37 567 5388 540 a 548 
1 ae 18 574 548 544 a 547 
i ere 1 555 555 544 a 558 
i ee 14 565 554 558 a 557 
Sales, including switches, 82 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 
Wednesday, August 9, 1933.” 
PENNE ccm,” 9:304 >on 5385 a Bid 
EG ecclesia sane seein 535 a Bid 
Sept. 4 5438 548 540 a 545 
ae 2 548 548 545 a 550 
PE cca sivtcgna neon 552 a 556 
oS a 7 563 551 555 a 562 
GIR. <owiseis 38 565 564 562 a 565 
a ee 560 a 575 
Mar. .... 15 573 569 572 a 576 
Sales, including switches, 31 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, nominal. 
Thursday, August 10, 1933. 
INS acai. cove iaietaie” tants Bae © sce 
ES” sc:< Save sieeee asters 535 a 540 
WES. siarss) osimeet Soe oe 545 a 555 
ee 570 555 550 a 555 
WE: Saran aba: somal ee 555 a 559 
a a ee 555 a 569 
ee are 582 582 565 a 569 








See page 34 for later markets. 
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Week’s 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 


Provisions. 

Hog products were quieter and bare- 
ly steady the latter part of the week, 
owing to renewed weakness in grains. 
Hogs steady; cash trade moderate. It 
is reported agricultural administration 
has accepted the emergency plan for 
removal from the domestic market of 
4,000,000 pigs and 1,000,000 sows about 
to farrow. 











Cottonseed Oil. 


Cotton oil is quiet and barely steady 
with outside markets, awaiting statis- 
tical report Saturday. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 


Spot, $5.00b; Aug., $5.02b; Sept., 
$5.15@5.22; ct., $5.23@5.26; Nov., 
$5.25@5.35; Dec., $5.33@5.37; Jan., 
$5.37@5.40; Feb., $5.38@5.50; Mar., 
$5.48@5.54. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 3%c f.o.b. 

Stearine. 


Stearine, 6%c. 
Friday’s Lard Markets. 


New York, Aug. 11, 1933. — Lard, 
prime western, $6.30@6.40; middle 
western, $6.15@6.25; city, 6c; refined 
Continent, 654 @6%c; South America, 
6%@7c; Brazil kegs, 7% @7%c; com- 
pound, car lots, 8%c. 

——_e-—_- 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Aug. 10, 1933.—Provision 
market quiet. Demand poor for hams, 
picnics and lard. 

Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 69s; hams, long 
cut, 78s; Liverpool shoulders, square, 
none; picnics, none; short backs, none; 
bellies, clear, 55s; spot lard, 38s 6d; 
Sept., 35s 6d; Oct., 35s 9d. 


——%e 
BRITISH PROVISION IMPORTS. 


Liverpool provision imports during 
July, 1933, reported by Liverpool Pro- 
vision Trade Association: 


July, 1933 
Bacon (including shoulders) cwts....... 18,595 
ME, GE ccccccccesececccccccseseesi 47,899 
WAG, GHD ccccdccceccveccsncvavecereoes 1,741 


The approximate weekly consump- 
tion ex Liverpool stocks is given below: 


Bacon, Hams, Lard, 

cwts. ewts. tons. 

Bel, MAB ccccccccccccces 3,701 9,519 180 

BORG, THES ccccvccccsecece 3,228 8,038 276 

Ms GEE etezecctscseeee 5,301 8,960 154 
—@— 


EDIBLE OIL IMPORTS. 


Imports of vegetable oils and copra 
into the United States during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1933, are reported, 
with comparisons, as follows: 


1932-33. 1931-32. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Cocoanut oil from the 
Lay eateer dence 260,700,000 297,083, 
Se MED GIDs cecessanes 000, 9,313,000 
BUD GEE cvcoveccccsccccces 253,688,000 221,155,000 
(heen awoedeen 1,209, 9,320,000 


Closing Markets 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES COMPARED. 


Livestock prices at Chicago during 
July, 1933, with comparisons: 


July, 
1933. 


June, 


July, 
1983. 1932. 


SLAUGHTER CATTLE AND VEALERS. 
Steers— 








550-900 Ibs. 
MEE Scteeéasdebicoseset 2 $6.89 $ 8.90 
Reh Malelow iueburdcatis 6.09 6.02 8.04 
PE <vkenqonvertednes 5.19 5.10 6.84 
. dcsceewensenegwes 4.16 4.29 5.10 
900-1,100 Ibs. 
EE we heitinn meeaie sidss 6.98 6.90 9.00 
EE nek cba woe bawhed-daders 6.10 6.04 8.12 
_ RS ee er 5.34 5.15 6.98 
GOED. cectuaraceseeeece 4.23 4.32 5.29 
1,100-1,300 Ibs. 

SE. cuduerucsetesess ene 7.02 6.88 9.05 
RE eee Ne: 6.15 6.03 8.16 
1,300-1,500 Ibs. 

SNE Gbvacevasceueencaens 7.01 6.68 9.08 

DE “bvienesedwatavecnante 6.16 5.90 8.23 
5. 7. 
5.21 6.97 
4.1 5. 
Cows— 
EE ° dpbtadbnaeetceves eae 3.92 3.81 4.09 
Com. and med. .......... 3.00 3.18 3.13 
Low cut. and cut......... 2.15 2.48 2.20 
Vealers— 
Good 5.94 5.24 6.10 
Medi 4.94 4.41 5.14 
Light weight— 
160-180 lbs.—good & ch... 4.43 4.30 4.96 
180-200 lbs.—good & ch 4.57 4.53 5.07 
Medium weight— 
200-220 Ibs.—good & ch 4.66 4.59 5.08 
220-250 Ibs.—good & ch 4.66 4.60 5.02 
Heavy weight— 
250-290 Ibs.—good & ch... 4.64 4.59 4.88 
290-350 Ibs.—good & ch... 4.54 4.48 4.67 
Packing sows (275-550 Ibs.) 
Medium and good........ 3.92 3.89 3.94 
Packer and shipper purchases: 
Average weight, lIbs....... 257 253 260 
Average cost ............ $4.41 $4.49 $ 4.58 
SLAUGHTER LAMBS. 
Lambs— 
90 Ibs. down—good & ch... 7.67 7.64 6.27 
——=-—— 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS. 


Stocks of meats on hand in cold stor- 
age warehouses in Canada on July 1, 
1933, with comparisons, as reported by 
the Dominion Live Stock Branch: 


July 1, July1, 5 yr. av 

1933. 1932. July 1. 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
BE -dcenaasesouus 6,883,269 6,451,315 8,009,306 
TEE. eorcrevsetesen 1,313,219 1,200,457 1,688,806 


cvecsocessees 37,014,776 38,203,322 36,213,494 
721,377 1,760,054 1,270,944 


August 12, 1933. 


JULY FEDERAL SLAUGHTERS, 





Federal inspected slaughter of aj 

classes of livestock during July: 
Sheep & 
Cattle. Calves. lambs. Swine, 

Baltimore 6,488 1,997 2,837 61,366 
Buffalo 8,745 2,849 7,266 54.819 
Chicago 131,836 36,800 269,869 607/672 
Cincinnati 12,579 6,983 5,307 801 
Cleveland 3,860 (1) (1) 43.775 
Denver - 1,132 (1) 38,809 
Detroit 5,982 6,031 6,706 60,098 
Ft. Worth 24,! 17,897 28,261 39,994 
Kansas C. 61,289 26,626 92,965 236/368 
Los Angeles 10,972 2,558 27,672 22,468 
Milwaukee ,017 31,492 7,114 101,531 
Nat. S. Yds. 51,744 4,332 88,534 300,624 
New York i 52,676 244,041 (1) 
Omaha 78,112 4,611 145,966 201,37 
Philadelphia 5,761 10,707 19,158 72, 
Sioux City 41,543 1,747 34,956 151,915 

. St. Joe 25,766 (1) (1) 111,218 
So. St. Paul 53,853 45,060 26,110 152/480 
All others 177,451 117,831 371,980 1,585,397 
Total: 
July, 1938. 752,105 401,329 1,398,742 3,914,452 
July, 1982. 613,586 324,415 1,383,840 2,801,653 
7 mo. ended 
July, 1933.4,634,875 2,804,479 9,798,159 28,622,699 
7 mo. ended 
July, 1932.4,386,141 2,671,246 10,398,419 27,056,798 
New York, 
Brooklyn, 
Jersey City 


and Newark 
(BS) cccee 88,84 63,519 300,218 151,998 

Federal inspected horse slaughter during July, 
1933, totaled 6,271 head compared with 17,029 
head In July, 1932. For the seven months ended 
with July, 1933, slaughter totaled 21,416 head 
compared with 35,966 head in the like period a 
year ago. 

(1)—Included in ‘‘All other stations.”’ 

(2)—The slaughter figures in this group of cities 
are included in the figures above for ‘“New York” 
and ‘‘All other stations’’ and are combined here 
to show total in the Greater New York District. 


a 
MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Aug. 5, 1933: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 16,200 Ibs. 
Argentine—Brisket beef ............. 1,200 Ibs. 
COUN sc cccecccocececeseecce 5,043 Ibs. 
Canada—S. P. hams............+s000. 27,000 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork tenderloins ............. 80 Ibs. 
TE Pre Tbs. 
areas se 2,477 lbs. 
err 354 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage ........ceeeeeeeees 2,455 Ibs. 
Germany—Meat paste ............0005 ,000 Ibs. 


Paraguay—Jerked beef ...........s00. 396 Ibs. 
Poland—Salami 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to August 11, 1933, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
64,933 quarters; to the Continent, 7,729. 
Exports the previous week were: To 
England, 108,746 quarters; to Conti- 
nent, 9,032. 








LIVESTOCK AND DRESSED MEAT PRICES COMPARED. 


Prices of steers and lambs, Chicago, compared with wholesale and retail 
fresh meat prices, New York, during July, 1933: 


Average prices 
live animals* 


per 100 lbs. 
Chicago. 
July, June, July, 
Steers— 1933. 1933. 1932. 
Choice ...............---$7.02 $6.88 $9.05 
EN eA. «nip acebida.o: 010i 6.10 6.04 8.12 
EL, shvcaieurdees'w oeeere 5.34 5.15 6.98 
Weighted av.4 .......... 6.14 6.04 8.08 
Lambs— 
RED Gov cstocneoecevas 8.01 7.87 6.53 
Dt cipeseteedcoseeeas 7.33 7.42 6.02 
NS a itinn ani ccne cdots 6.46 6.72 5.34 
Weighted av.‘ ......... T.17 7.26 5.89 


Composite retail 


Average wholesale 
price in cents 


price of carcass? 


1 Steers, 1,100 to 1,300 lbs. choice, 900-1,100 Ibs. good and medium. Lambs, 90 Ibs, down. 


2 Beef, 600-700 lbs. Lambs, 38 Ibs. down. 


® Based on percentage trimmed retail cuts at average retail quotations. 

4 Medium to choice grades, weighted according to estimated New York distribution, 1. 
choice 24% per cent, good 51% per cent and medium 24 per cent. 
32 per cent and medium 40 per cent. 


per 100 Ibs. per Ib.? 

New York. New York. 
July, June, July, July, June, July 
1933. 1983. 1932. 1933. 1933. 1982. 
10.55 $9.95 $14.78 27.61 26.72 32.30 
. 9.65 895 13,91 22.26 21.50 26.50 
8.38 7.99 12.16 19.18 19.12 22.40 
9.56 8.97 13.70 22.8 22:21 26.94 
15.67 15.04 16.72 24.27 23.83 21.60 
14.74 14.69 15.35 20.738 20.56 22.58 
2. 12.86 13.68 17. 17.21 18.82 
14.17 14.30 15.04 20.63 20.13 22.48 
e., Beef 


Lamb, choice 28 per cent, good 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES— Inactivity fea- 
tured the trade in packer hides this 
week, as well as the hide market in 
general. Tanners were not bidding for 
hides, but even with the market devoid 
of inquiries, prices were quoted steady, 
although there were no indications that 
hides could be moved even at less than 
last trading prices. 

It was generally believed that the 
dullness was due in large measure to 
code activities, the tanners meeting in 
Washington. There was practically no 
pressure to sell, as far as could be 
learned, and the tendency appeared to 
await a resumption of activity rather 
than to force sales at lower prices. 

Last trading in packer hides was the 
previous week when about 35,000 hides 
of various descriptions changed hands 
at steady prices. Included in the move- 
ment were heavy native steers at 15c, 
extra light native steers at 14c, butt 
branded steers at 15c, Colorado steers 
at 14%4c, and heavy native cows at 14c. 

Prices on the New York Hide Ex- 
change fluctuated within narrow limits 
during the week being down slightly 
as compared with the close of the pre- 
vious week. The September option was 
$12.50@12.70 on Friday, compared with 
$12.60@12.90 on the same day a week 
previously. 

Prices of all descriptions on the big 
packer list are quoted nominally un- 
changed. 

LATER—On Friday 27,000 packer 
hides, all descriptions, sold at steady 
prices. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Trading 
in big packer hides apparently is 
awaited to establish the market. Buy- 
ing interest continues very light and 
producers do not appear inclined to 
force sales. In the absence of trading 
prices are quoted nominally on the 
basis of last sales; native allweights, 
14c; branded, 13%4c. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Only two sales reported in the South 
American market this week—28,000 
Argentine steers at $29.00 gold, equal 
to 115%c cif. New York, and 12,000 
frigorifico cows at $27.00 gold equal 
to 10t8c cif. New York. Last pre- 
vious trading was 4,000 Uruguay steers 
— equal to 12%@12tic c.if. New 

ork. 


COUNTRY HIDES — Trading in 
country hides continues at a standstill. 
Offerings have been very light, and 
there is an absence of bids. Buffs, new 
trim, selected, continue to be quoted 
nominally at 11c; allweights, 9@10c; 
extremes, 10@1l1c. Last sale of all- 
weight branded reported was at 744@ 
8c, flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS — An undercurrent of 
weakness has appeared, although in- 
terest is lacking and no sales have been 
reported. Market continues to be 
quoted nominally at 21@23c on the 
basis of last sales two weeks ago by 
one packer of 3,000 June’s at 28c for 
Picked point heavies, 9% lbs. and over, 
ad ag river point heavies, and 21c for 
ights, 


An easier market reported. Last con- 


firmed sales of city calf, last week, was < 


one car of July, 10/15 Ibs., at 20c 





steady. A report*which could not be 
confirmed was that one car of July’s 
10/15 lbs., sold this week at 18c. How- 
ever, until this sale is confirmed the 
market undoubtedly will continue to be 
quoted on the basis of last sales; 18@ 
19¢ for outside cities, about 16c for 
mixed cities and countries, and 12@13c 
for mixed countries. 

KIPSKINS—In the absence of any 
trading the market continues to be 
quoted nominally at last sales prices. 
Packer northern kipskins are priced at 
17@18c. Last trading several weeks 
ago was 2,000 overweights at 15c for 
May’s and 12c for March-April skins. 

Chicago city kipskins are quoted 15 
@16c nominal; straight countries, 
around 15@15%ec. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.10 and the market continues to be 
quoted nominally at that figure. 

HORSEHIDE S—Horsehides are 
quoted this week at $3.50 for No. 1’s; 
$3.00 for No. 2’s. Some holders re- 
ported to be asking $3.50@3.75 for 1’s, 
and 50c less for No. 2’s. Mixed city 
and country lots continue to be quoted 
around $3.00 for No. 1’s. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted at 
14@16c for full wools, with no sales 
reported this week. Interest continues 
light in shearlings, but on the other 


hand production continues light. Last 
sales were two mixed cars: No. 1’s, 
90c; No. 2’s, 75c; No. 3’s, 60c. Last 


sale was a car at 90c for No. 1’s, 75c 
for No. 2’s, and 60c for clips. 

Interest continues fair for pickle 
skins. Last reported sale was one car 
last week at $6.25. Other bids reported 
to be not over $6.00 per dozen, fiat. 
Native spring lamb pelts last sold at 
$1.90 per cwt. live lamb at New York, 
with $1.75@2.00 being asked at Chi- 
cago. Outside small packer spring 
lamb pelts are quoted at 80@90c. Some 
producers are reported to be asking as 
high as $1.00. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Following sales in 
the Chicago market last week five cars 
of July native steers moved at 15c, 
fairly well cleaning up the market. 
There were no sales this week. Last 
sale prices are being asked for all de- 
scriptions. 

CALFSKINS—Market dull; no trad- 
ing this week. Prices are quoted nom- 
inally around $1.50@1.60 for 5-7’s, $1.95 
@2.10 for 7-9’s, steady with last trad- 
ing prices. Inside figures are for col- 
lectors’ calfskins and top figures for 
packers’ production. 

a ae 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE PRICES. 

Saturday, August 5, 1933—Market 
closed—No trading. 

Monday, August 7, 1933—Close: 
Sept. 12.40@12.60; Dec. 12.82@12.85; 
Mar. 13.05@13.10; June 138.82 bid. Sales 
9 lots. Closing 18@25 points lower. 

Tuesday, August 8, 19338—Close: 
Sept. 12.50@12.55; Dec. 12.90@12.95; 


Mar. 13.10@13.25; June 13.40 nom. 
Sales 5 lots. Closing 5@10 points 
higher. 


Wednesday, August 9, 1988—Close: 
Sept. 12.60@12.80; Dec. 12.98 bid; Mar. 
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13.20 bid; June 13.50 nom. Sales 12 
lots. Closing 8@10 points higher. 

Thursday, August 10, 19383—Close: 
Sept. 12.50@12.65; Dec. 12.90@12.92; 
Mar. 13.10@13.20; June 13.85. bid. 
Sales 7 lots. Closing 8@15 points 
lower. 

Friday, August 11, 19383—Close: 
Sept. 12.50@12.70; Dec. 12.95@13.05; 
Mar. 13.20@13.80; June 13.45 nominal. 
Sales 16 lots. Closing unchanged to 10 
points higher. 


a oe 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Aug. 5, 1933, were 3,226,- 
000 lbs.; previous week, 4,117,000; same 
week last year, 3,298,000 ibs.; from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 5 this year 140,515,000 
lbs.; same period a year ago, 108,077,- 
000 Ibs. 


Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 5, 1933, were 
5,151,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,206,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,653,000 
Ibs.; from Jan. 1 to Aug. 5 this year, 
163,885,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 144,471,000. 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended August 10, 1933, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Aug. 10, 1933. week. 2. 

Spr. nat. strs. @15%n ee. noe acs 
ay ues. = Sibe ou 6 @ 6% 

vy. Tex. strs. n 6 
Hvy. butt brnd’d ° 

ay artes tro 15 @ 6n 

vy. Col. strs. @ n 14 5 
Ex-light Tex. o “ om 

_. See lon 18% @5 
Brnd’d cows @13\%n 13% @ 5a 
Hvy. nat. cows @14n 14 g 5 
Lt. nat. cows @14n 14 6 6%b 
2 bulls... 12n 11 12n @é4 
Brnd’d bulls.11 @1ll%nll @11%n @ 3%n 
Calfskins ... a 21 23n T%4@ 8% 
Kips, nat. ..17 18n 17 @18n @ 7% 
Kips, ov-wt..16 lin 16 lin @ Tax 
Kips, brnd’d. @16n 16n @ 6%4ax 
lunks, reg.. @1.10n 1.10n @40 
Slunks, hris.40 @50n @50n @30 


Light native, butt branded and Colorados steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. 


Nat. all-wts. @l14n @1l4ax @ 5%n 
Branded .... @13n 13ax @ &n 
Nat. bulls...11 @l1%n 11 114%n @ 4n 
Brnd’d bulls.10 @10%n 10 104%n @ 3%n 
Calfskins ... 20n 20 @ 6n 
. See 5 @16n 15 @16n 6 @ 6%n 
Slunks, reg.85 @1.00n 85 @1.00n 30 @35n 
Slunks, hris. @40n @40n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers... 9 @ 9%n 9 9%n 38%@ 3% 
Hvy. cows.. 9 @ 9i%n 9 914n 34@ 3% 
Buffs .. n llax 4 @ 4% 
Extremes 10 @lin 10 44@ 5 
SEE. scooses in Tn 24@ 2% 
Calfskins ...12 @13n 12 @13n 44@ 4% 
[ 114%@12n 11%@12n 44@ 4% 
Light calf...50 65n 50 @65 15 @20n 
Deacons ....50 @65n 50 @65 15 @20n 
Slunks, reg.. @20n @20n @10n 
Slunks, hris. @12n @12n @ Sn 
Horsehides .3.00@3.50 3.00@3.75 1.50@2.00 
SHEEPSKINS. 

Te TAR... lo kscwess, .90nnence’ | nonsense 
Sml. pkr. 

lam ....80 @90n 80 @90n 35 @40 
Pkr. shearlgs.85 @90n 85 @90n 17%@20 
Dry pelts ..14 @i6n 14 @l6n @ Sn 

~ fe 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports, week ended July 29, 1933: 




















Week Ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
July 29, 1933........ 37,908 | eee 
Jaly DR, ISSB.......- 45,187 e ree 
July 15, 1968........ 65.178 peor 
July 8, 1983........ 58,100 Sere 

573,225 29,149 39,371 
July 30, 1932 ........ Cae wssaes i cvrces 
July 23, 1982 ........ 7,3§4 1,136 n 
317,008 44,234 164,613 
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Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


Chicago, Aug. 10, 1933. 

CATTLE—Compared with close last 
week: All yearlings and light steers, 
including light heifer and mixed year- 
lings, 25c higher; mediumweight and 
weighty bullocks, after recovering early 
downturn, steady to strong. General 
market on mediumweight and weighty 
steers was unevenly 25@40c higher 
than week’s low time. Improved 
dressed trade conditions and supply 
abridgment, with increased shipper de- 
mand, were bullish influences late. 
Light heifer and mixed yearlings gath- 
ered maximum upturn. Common grades 
steers very scarce, thin replacement 
kinds being in unusually small supply. 
Cutter and common to medium fat 
cows, unevenly weak to 25c lower; 
grainfed offerings, steady; bulls, 15@ 
25c lower; vealers, about steady. It 
was largely a steer and yearling run, 
but cows were in more liberal supply; 
extreme top weighty steers, $7.40; long 
yearlings, $7.25; heifer yearlings, $6.35; 
bulk fat steers, $5.50@6.50; grassy and 
shortfed offerings, $5.00 downward; 
Montana grassers, scaling around 1,260 
Ibs., $4.65 and $4.70; fleshy western 
grass cows, $4.00; western grass heif- 
ers, $4.00@4.25. 

HOGS—Compared with last Friday: 
Weights below 180 Ibs. about steady; 
mediumweights, 5@15c higher; heavies, 
15@35c lower; packing sows, 10@15c 
off. Spread in price range was widest 
of season. All classes broke sharply 
Monday but strengthened next three 
days. Extreme top Thursday, $4.75, 
against $4.50 Monday. Closing bulks: 
Good to choice 200 to 250 lbs., $4.60@ 
4.70; 260 to 350 Ibs., $3.85@4.60; 140 to 
190 Ibs., $3.75@4.65; pigs, $3.00@3.50; 
packing sows, $3.40@3.75; smooth light- 
weights, to $3.85; big weights, down to 
$3.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with close last 
week: Fat lambs, mostly 75c higher; 
top, 90c up. Active local competition 
and reduced runs were important trade 
factors, but dressed price rates lagged 
behind. Late bulk natives, $8.25@8.50; 
closing top on rangers, $8.90, highest 
for season since 1931; other westerns, 


downward to $8.25; native throwouts, 
$4.50@5.00; strongweights, to $5.50 and 
above late; yearlings, $5.50@6.00; few 
range seconds to killers, $6.75; ewes, 
$1.50@3.00 according to kind. 

a 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Omaha, Neb., Aug. 10, 1933. 


CATTLE—With the exception of 
slow market action in fed steers and 
yearlings Tuesday, attended by a down- 
ward turn in prices, the trade in these 
cattle on most days this week has been 
featured by an improved tone and gen- 
erally good clearances. Good to choice 
shipping steers and yearlings are clos- 
ing mostly steady for the week; others, 
steady to slightly lower; fed heifers, 
fully steady; cows, 25c or more lower; 
butcher grades, 25@40c off; bulls, 10@ 
15c lower; veal calves, mostly steady. 
The week’s top sales include several 
loads of steers and long yearlings up to 
$6.75, fed heifers at $5.75. A few 
grain fed cows on early days at $4.50 
and select vealers at $5.50. Bulk 
spreads follow: Good to choice fed 
steers and yearlings, $5.50@6.50; 
similar grades fed heifers, $5.00@5.50; 
good fat cows, $3.00@4.00. Butcher 
cows closed mostly $2.35@3.00; cutters 
and low cutters, $1.50@2.00; sausage 
bulls, $2.85@2.65; good veal calves, 
$5.00; few selects, $5.50. 


HOGS—Compared with last Satur- 
day: Hog prices steady to 10 to 25c 
higher. Thursday’s top, $4.35, with the 
following bulks: 180- to 270-lb. aver- 
ages, $4.10@4.30; 160- to 180-lb., $3.90 
@4.25; 140 to 160 lbs., $3.15@3.85; 270- 
to 325-lb. averages, $3.75@4.20; pack- 
ing sows, $3.25@3.50. 


SHEEP—Light receipts and an im- 
proved dressed lamb trade were bullish 
factors, and comparisons with last Fri- 
day show Thursday’s price 75c higher 
on lambs and 15@25c up on yearlings. 
Matured sheep were strong. Thurs- 
day’s bulks sorted range lambs, $7.50@ 
7.75; choice grade native lambs, also 
fed wooled lambs, $8.00; fed clipped 
lambs, $7.25@7.50; fed yearlings, $5.50 
@5.75; aged wethers, up to $3.75; good 
and choice ewes, $1.50@2.75. 


























Order Buyer of Live Stock 
L. H. MeMURRAY 
Formerly of McMurray-Johnston, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





















Hi. L. SPARKS 


Phone Tyler 2500 








Hogs — Sheep = Calves = Cattle 


National Stock Yards, Ill_—Phone East 6261 
Mississippi Valley Stock Yds., St. Louis, Mo. 







& CO. 

















Graybill & Stephenson 


Order Buyers of Hogs 
KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
The Market of Quality 


Cee eg Pe 
Do you buy your Livestock 
through Recognized Pur- 
chasing Agents? 


August 12, 1933, 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. ) 
Kansas City, Kan., Aug. 10, 1933, 

CATTLE—A stronger undertone de- 
veloped in the beef steer and yearli 
trade late in week, and practically al] 
of the early 25c decline was regained, 
Western grassers also met a better de. 
mand and are about steady with late 
last week. Choice yearling steers 
reached $6.75 for the top, and best 
weighty steers went at $6.50. Most of 
the fed offerings cleared from $5.00@ 
6.15, while straight grass fat kinds 
went from $3.00@4.25, a few better 
grades, $4.50@4.75. Fed heifers closed 
steady, but slaughter cows ruled to 25¢ 
off. Bulls held around steady, and veal- 
ers are steady to 50c higher, with late 
top at $6.00. 

HOGS—Hog prices were reduced ma- 
terially on Monday’s session, but since 
then a stronger feeling has been in eyi- 
dence, and most of the loss was recoy- 
ered. Final values are steady to 10¢ 
lower than last Friday, with extreme 
heavies and underweights showing most 
of the decline. Shipping demand was 
improved on late days. Late top 
reached $4.30, with most of the 180- to 
250-lb. weights at $4.15@4.25. Better 
grades of 260- to 325-lb. butchers 
cleared from $3.90@4.15, while 140- to 
170-lb. averages brought $3.35@4.15. 
ne sows are 10@15c off at $3.00@ 

SHEEP—Sharply higher prices were 
effected on fat lambs during the week, 
and closing levels are 60@75c over last 
Friday. At the close choice natives and 
Oregon range lambs scored $8.00, while 
most of the late sales ranged from $7.75 
@8.00. Yearlings are 25@50c higher 
at $5.25@5.50. Mature sheep were 
scarce and 25@50c up. Best fat ewes 
made $2.75, with others at $2.50 down. 

~ 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Aug. 10, 1983. 


CATTLE—Compared with close of 
preceding week: Native steers, mixed 
yearlings and heifers, steady; western 
steers, 50c lower; beef cows, 25c lower; 
low cutters, 10@15c lower; bulls, 
strong; vealers, 50c higher. Bulk of 
native steers brought $4.50@6.35, 1,111- 
Ib. steers reaching $6.85 and 990-lb. 
yearlings $6.50. Most western steers 
scored $4.00@4.60. Majority of mixed 
yearlings and heifers brought $4.50@ 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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6.00; top heifers, $6.35; most beef cows, 















$2.25@3.00; top, $4.00; low cutters, 
$1.25@1.50. The period closed with 
top sausage bulls $2.90; top vealers, 
6.50. 

, HOGS—Porker prices more than re- 
covered early losses to finish 5@10c 
above prices of last Friday; top reached 
$4.70, with bulk of 170- to 300-Ib. 
weights at $4.50@4.65; packing sows, 
mainly $3.25@3.60. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs advanced 50@ 
"be during the week, throwouts and 
sheep holding steady. Desirable lambs 
sold late to packers at $7.50@8.00; few, 
$8.25; buck lambs, $1.00 less; common 
throwouts, $3.50; fat ewes, $1.25@2.75. 
Ce 


ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 

So. St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 10, 1933. 

CATTLE—Prices of most classes of 
cattle are weak to 25c lower for the 
week, most good and choice steers and 
yearlings selling at $5.00@6.25; three 
loads, $6.50; common and medium 
grades, $2.75@3.75; butcher heifers, 
$2.75@4.00; better grades, $4.50@5.50; 
beef cows, $2.25@3.25 or better; cut- 
ters, $1.50@2.00; medium grade bulls, 
$2.50@2.75; better vealers, $4.50@6.00, 
a few $6.50. 

HOGS—Most 160- to 300-lb. hogs 
sold Wednesday at $4.00@4.25; heavier 
weights, down to $3.75 and below; pack- 
ing sows, $3.10@3.45; most pigs, $3.00; 
light lights, largely $3.50@4.00. 

SHEEP — Better native slaughter 
lambs sold on recent days at $7.50@ 
7.15, with 24 doubles of range lambs 
Tuesday at $8.00. 


a 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Aug. 9, 1933. 

CATTLE—Not much change occurred 
in slaughter steer and yearling values 
for the first three days of the week, 
partly on account of moderate supplies. 
Long yearlings topped at $6.60, and 
both heavy and medium weight steers 
made $6.50. Most offerings turned at 
$5.00@6.00. Better grade heifers held 
steady, but grassy she stock ruled 
largely 25c lower under liberal supplies. 
Carlots of choice heifers earned $5.50@ 
5.75, grass cows bulked at $2.25@3.00, 
and most low cutters and cutters moved 
at $1.50@2.10. Bulls declined 25c, and 
medium grades cashed at $2.50 down. 
Vealers ruled weak to 50c lower. Prac- 
tical top stood at $5.00. 


HOGS—Burdensome receipts on the 
initial week’s session resulted in a price 
break that brought hog values to lowest 
levels since May. Subsequent moderate 
supplies under an improved shipping 
demand developed a reaction, and com- 
pared with last Friday all classes were 
rated steady. Wednesday’s top rested 
at $4.15, while bulk of 170- to 325-lb. 
butchers ranged $3.85@4.10; big 
weights scaling 450 lbs., down to $3.35. 
Most 140- to 170-lb. averages cleared 
at $3.25@3.90. Packing sows moved 
at $3.25@3.50, with extreme heavies 
down to $3.15. 

SHEEP — Demand for slaughter 
lambs broadened considerably after last 
week’s lower market and for the 
elapsed three days of this week prices 
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were mostly 50c higher. Late top and 
bulk of desirable native offerings 
brought $7.75, with rangers absent late. 
Strictly choice quotable around latter 
figure. Yearlings — the fat lamb 
advance, with a few sales at $5.50 
down; choice, salable up to $5.75. Fat 
ewes remained steady, best selling up 


to $2.75. 
— 


CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., August 9, 1933. 

A liberal week-end run sent hog 
prices at 22 concentration points and 7 
packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota 
to the lowest level since May. At the 
decline even the best light butchers had 
to sell under $4.00, out of first hands, 
and it took sows scaling under 350 lbs. 
to bring above $3.00. Consequently 
loading for the first half of the week 
was very light, and current quotations 
on hogs scaling under 260 lbs. are 
steady with last Saturday, although 
weighty butchers and packing sows are 
10@25c lower. Bulk 200- to 260-Ib. 
weights, $4.00@4.25; 260- to 290-lb. av- 
erages, $3.85@4.10; big weights, down 
to $3.50; 300- to 400-Ib. sows, $3.00@ 
3.50; big weights, $2.70 up. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 22 concentration points and 
packing plants for the week ended Au- 
gust 9 were as follows: 


This Last 
week, week. 
See, Be. Be 66 scacsvnccts 20,700 14.300 
Friday, Aug. 4....ccccccoscccece 30,200 24,300 
i STNG vas aceeueee eee 25,700 27,700 
Beene, AMG. FT. cccseccceceves 35,200 34,600 
SEO, MO, Discvocssvecenes 10,900 14.800 
Ween, AMS. B..esiccccsces 9,500 19,500 
le 


U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Aug. 4, 1933, as re- 
ported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. 
Aug. 4. week. 2. 
RO eee 120,122 128,090 > 
Kansas City, Kan....... 39,235 42,015 > 
SD Sana ndnen scone oan 42,445 32,972 50,536 
St. Louis & East St. Louis 67,464 65,098 38,622 
PO MEE scvencessccees 27,898 39,865 20,467 
es MED eeccncwsseecy< 27,304 23,315 18,660 
i BE. tisagecdencnvenns 25,531 32,508 15,499 
N. ¥., Newark, J. C..... 29,497 35,246 31,496 
TE acctcesccetencans 379,496 399,104 319,670 
en 
NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
Receipts of livestock at New York 


markets for week ended Aug. 5, 1933: 











Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

pe ee 3,988 7,526 4,853 42,282 
Central Union ..... 1,589 969 --. 14,660 
Be UE. cecsenses 248 2,163 10,076 5,347 
MEE: nietneneswus 5.825 10,658 14,929 62,289 
Previous week ..... 5,814 11,312 16,227 59,603 
Two weeks ago.... 6,596 14,485 15,447 82,326 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Leading Canadian centers, top live- 
a summary, week ended Aug. 
3, 1933: 









BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 lbs. 



















































Week Same 

ended Prev week, 

Aug. 3 week. 1932. 
EC hdsecceweeen nae $ 5.25 $ 5.00 $ 6.75 
eee 4.7 5.25 6.00 
. “ae 5.25 5.50 5.25 
Sree 4.00 4.00 4.00 
OOO 3.75 4.50 4.00 
i eae 3.65 3.75 4.00 
DE GF sé0eweenenes 4.00 4.25 4.00 
SO. ccccecsc cesses 4.00 4.25 5.00 

VEAL CALVES. 
DE. dsctnoskeenawes tM $ 6.00 $ 5.50 $ 6.75 
Montreal 4.50 4.25 5.00 
Winnipeg 4.50 4.25 4.00 
Calga 3.50 4.00 4.50 
 tstweseennseun 4.00 3.50 4.25 
Fees Alt ..ccccces 2.75 3.25 3.00 
NS eee 3.00 3.00 3.50 
GRICE: cccvvcccvccves 3.00 3.50 cee 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
SE Serer $ 6.85 $ 6.85 $ 5.90 
OO SS 7.00 7.25 5.65 
Eo icone << ns aiciaa 5.85 6.00 5.25 
ee 5.75 5.75 4.85 
ES Be 5.60 5.75 4.50 
Princes Albert ......... 5.55 5.70 4.95 
OS eee 5.60 5.75 4.95 
OO 5.55 5.70 4.95 
GOOD LAMBS. 
th ctnetincacces<eue $ 6.50 $ 8.50 $ 7.00 
DEEL sensecccensstee 6.50 7.75 5.50 
TEE cccvccocescsee 5.50 7,00 5.50 
CE citnenends sheets 5.25 5.50 4.50 
See 5.00 5.00 4.50 
Prince Albert .......00¢ aane 3.50 3.00 
PG accovesevese 5.25 5.25 4.50 
GRUNER wc cscccccvcces 4.00 4.00 4.50 
— —%e— 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Aug. 5, 1933: 


At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 5...... 195,000 464,000 330,000 
WOES WOME Ss cceccses 99,000 480,000 347,000 
eee: 167,000 423,000 368,000 
Seer 212,000 392,000 372,000 
2. 159,000 431,000 295,000 
DD, Whineecniconaanns sean 224,000 505,000 276,000 
ME ctneusddccebanescuse 201,000 467,000 267,000 

Hogs at 11 markets: 

.. Ree 388,000 
PEEUOE TE vin incccwednccenecenesseeel 407,000 
1932 353,000 


000 

At 7 markets: Cattle Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Aug. 5..... 154,000 331,000 190,000 
Previous week .......... 55,000 341,000 194,000 
DT accneenceaeusweeenee 123,000 000 210,000 
EE <den en <anececensna eee 168,000 314,000 273,000 
ST neg useauvpceseeceeenn 118,000 335,000 215,000 
BET -cxsanGe<seewveceteue 166,000 000 212,000 
ET. &s0.00bs0ses seeeeeue 149,000 357,000 000 

— 
CANADA INSPECTED SLAUGHTER. 


Inspected slaughter of livestock in 
Canada during June, 1933, with com- 
parisons are reported as follows: 


June, June, 6 mos., 
1933. 1932. 1933. 
Ce 46.5 41,818 119,809 
ET  aceccweucsseuece 44,678 240,866 
MD cencececeesevecen 234,614 247.722 1,463,115 
EERO c.cqcceensoeenccss 55, 241.986 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, August 5, 


1933, with comparisons, 


NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 

Cattle. 

Armour and Co. ........ 4,647 
eee Ge GR, cececcscocee 3,236 
Bee Ge GR, ccccecesces 2,492 
n Th savevcucees 4,233 
Anglo-Amer. Prov. Co... 1,412 
G. H. Hammo 859 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 413 
SE érceewss cegevecs 911 
GE. cacovtsodccceorsae 5,987 


Hogs. 
5,473 
1,446 

447 
4,705 


2,391 
11,454 
30,489 


are reported to THE 


Sheep. 
6,370 
12,725 
5,206 
6,080 


5,848 
1866 


Peay Pkg. Co., 5,487 hogs; Independent Pkg. 











Co., 1,070 hogs; — Lunham & Co., 1,220 hogs; 
gre Food Prod. Corp., 2,451 hogs; Agar Pkg. 
, 2,361 hogs. 
a 33,190 cattle, 6,170 calves, 68,994 hogs, 
38,005 sheep. 
Not including 3,544 cattle, 2,292 calves, 49,879 
hogs and 34,257 sheep bought direct. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Aemaet amb Cd..cccscecs 4,415 3,292 2,036 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 4,278 1,558 3,752 
SS re 3,051 1,263 077 
rE rer 4,224 6,180 3,139 
,  f Y “eee 4,267 2,920 3, 184 
Independent ae Png énes 227 
Jos. Baum Pkg. Co..... 555 eves “id 
GE savevavesscceeves 6,401 4,432 3,606 
WD Cacteeereccececes 27,191 19,872 16,713 
OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.......... 5,532 9,205 4,918 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 5,724 9,302 oe 
SE We: Dvccecescece 847 6,049 «see 
(Fee 2,073 4,25 2,098 
Bee & GS. ccccccecccses — 7,356 7,740 
GERGTD  ccccceccccccceses 16,233 cove 


Eagle Pkg. Co., 12 enttie: Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 


Co., 46 cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. 
Omaha Pkg. Co., 61 cattle; 






































Co., vo 














cattle; 


J. Roth & Sons, 66 














cattle; So. Omaha Pkg. Co. , 34 cattle; Lincoln 
Pkg. Co., 236 cattle; Nagle Pkg. Co., 42 cattle; 
Sinclair Pkg. Co., 154 cattle; Wilson & Co., 1,028 
cattle. 
Total: a cattle and calves; 52,399 hogs; 
20,094 sheep 
EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co 2,080 1,980 9,149 6,600 
Swift & 2,654 2,68: 6,681 6,253 
Morris & 1,159 680 ose eves 
Hunter Pkg 1,352 3,508 91 
Heil Pkg. Co eee 2,285 ee 
Krey Pkg. Co wens 2,838 cece 
Shippers 2,702 2, B04 14,110 1,371 
thers - 6,066 __ 376 15,295 1,165 
Total 16,013 8,623 623 53,866 15,480 
Not including 3,142 cattle, 3,693 calves, 39,478 
hogs and 3,575 sheep bought direct. 
8T. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Krey Pkg. Co...... «sen 1,337 eves 
Laclede Pkg. ig See: 41 358 16 
Sieloff ip PPrr 25 1,317 eens 
American Pkg. Co.. 52 we 271 58 
Sokolik Pkg. Co.... .... cece ooee 40 
Shippers ........ coe «69295 360 2,144 1,300 
GEE eevsveveccece 69 26 118 78 
Betas ccccce coccee 68463 386 6.545 1,492 
8ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
SOG B Odscccvccce Sas 622 12,404 9,898 
Armour and Co..... 604 11,219 65,069 
GERD  cccccccccee a 242 159 §=62,235 382,231 
BOE cccwcscssces 7,911 1,385 25,858 17,198 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 3,434 200 10,579 2,740 
Armour and Co 179 10,779 2,720 
Swift & Co 144 6,358 
Shippers : 7,647 
Others 23 Jt 
Total 546 35,394 7,872 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 1,584 5381 2,176 09 
Wilson & Co....... 1,507 579 2,110 62 
GED. ciccvceuseves 96 52 481 eos 
WOO cccccccccecs 3,187 1,162 4,767 1,471 
Not including 182 cattle bought direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co......... 1,223 129 «41,543 15,601 
Armour and Co..... 1,000 162 1,199 14,884 
GEES . evcrccriscces 972 132 1,644 17,982 
WE ascnceiscoces 13,195 423 4,386 38,467 
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WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1,120 814 2,435 1,608 
Dold Pkg. Co...... 655 28 1,848 8 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 14 ese sees 
Dunn-Ostertag ..... 86 oaes vane 
Fred W. Dold & Sons 95 eee 420 
Sunflower Pkg. Co.. 32 a 183 os 
WE c:cssccesnnce 2,002 842 4,886 1,616 
Not including 2,840 hogs bought direct. 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. a 137 «3,370 «11,298 =1,126 
Swift & Co., Chicago eves andes 281 
Omaha Fn Co.,Chi. .... e 264 
U. D. | | & 4 55 wend alee ease 
R. } E. & Co., Mil. 70 15 59 31 
Armour & Co., a 721 1,647 lear Jers 
Armour & Co., Chi 100 wee.e 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N.Y. 60 wees ‘eu oie 
ME cp. dines cas 291 19 39 15 
WE éabsesiseeees 454 507 71 180 
BE ciccecececvs 3,888 5,558 11,467 1, 897 
ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 3,364 3,085 9,096 2,678 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 417 1,467 eeee omnes 
Swift & Co 5,101 4,700 13,723 4,131 
United Pkg. Co 1,436 87 panes vow 
OURGTB ccccccce 856 18 4,630 
eee ee 11,174 9,357 27,449 6,809 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co....... 1,160 677 11,083 3,040 
Armour and Co..... 612 128 «2,001 48 
Hilgemeier Bros. coos |= cose 
Brown Bros. ...... 91 34 200 14 
Stumpf Bros. ...... ete mane 103 wien 
Meier Pkg. Co..... 72 3 240 
Indiana Prov. Co... 25 8 210 
Schussler Pkg. Co.. 28 oe 429 ke 
Art Wabnitz ...... eos 23 coe 39 
Maass-Hartman Co.. 30 8 eins ened 
eee 2,083 1,219 16,497 4.590 
WE Scccavensiece 573 144 196 491 
TR. havcwndesccs 4,679 2,244 31,926 8,222 
CINCINNATI. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons one ones er 390 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... 13 2 445 pane 
Kahn’s Sons Co. 1,176 298 5,656 2,330 
Kroger G. & B. Co 113 59 1,802 eee 
J. Lohrey Pkg. Co.. 4 ooo 233 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. 26 1 2,215 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 7 eee 925 oxen 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 144 209 etic 112 
J. & F. Schroth Co. 19 ---- 3,054 oes 
John F. Stegner.... 250 211 ee 60 
DN. wcmawnadane 67 321 2,963 17,754 
GE eccwccstcoecs 1,101 535 307 388 
TEE. ccmntesesacs 2,920 1,636 17,600 11,034 


Not including 505 cattle, 75 calves, 1,278 hogs 
and 350 sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Recapitulation of packers’ ‘-<— by markets 
for week ended Aug. 5, 1933, with comparisons: 
























CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
Aug. 5. week. 1932. 
CE covsvsscrsteveces 33,190 33,893 29,817 
Kansas City - 27,191 26,432 34,394 
maha ..... 0,862 19,756 16,849 
East St. Louis 16,013 9,719 13,705 
St. Louis ... 462 640 
St. Joseph 7,911 7,528 4,950 
Sioux City . 11,534 12,966 eee 
Oklahoma City 3,187 3,406 2,087 
Wichita ...... f 1,927 1,959 
Denver .. 13,195 2,982 3,170 
St. Paul .. 11,174 12,022 7,716 
Milwaukee 3,888 3,470 2,912 
Indianapolis 4,679 5,275 4,263 
DEE. é6cecceseuceus 2,92 3,288 2,851 
WEE. Saiasewsceeusssede 158,208 143,304 124,673 
HOGS. 
CED cccctccversecesee ‘ 76,981 69,826 
eV cecesecedané 19,872 21,547 45,033 
CE asqsesccescesceces 52,399 45,278 66,660 
East St. Louis ......... 53,866 « 40,844 
in ME Séccovcecoencen 5,545 5,450 eses 
St. Ly eveccereessans 25,858 29,341 18,065 
ED .ccnceccencemsé 35,394 29,365 gece 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,767 6,925 5,782 
MEL ee bedicckececese , 886 6,171 5,617 
DE ckevanedeynneeede 4,386 994 6,182 
i ME evccceceseoeces 27,449 y 17,499 
Milwaukee .........e00s. 11,467 9,812 454 
DE recdensernye 31,926 44,923 26,935 
eee 17,600 19,818 14,937 
po OE ee 364,409 372,200 322,834 
SHEEP. 
GED cicncceccededehes 38,095 31,148 42,335 
GE o céccncseawe 16,713 19,727 46,827 
DEE. sendcencecevevoces y 15,157 20,797 
Bee Be. EAGER. .ccccccce 15,480 1,707 19,474 
Te BED cvcccccecscevce 1,492 602 
Pe. AL, ccccecsccveces 17,198 19,549 17,971 
ff eee 7,872 557 cece 








August 12, 1933, 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,471 2,2: 13,985 
WEERTER cc ccc ccc cccccces 1,616 1,674 2,088 
Demver oo... ccciccesccece 38,467 36,811 27,619 
MEIN ac cunsivaccvoane 6,809 9,510  14°809 
IED oeicndencievens 1,897 2,337 1519 
Indianapolis ............ 8,222 9,522 8,008 
Cincinnati ..........e00- 1,636 13,105 18,382 
RAI SOE 5 177,062 188,754 233,768 

a re 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 




















RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 31....12,813 1,736 28,154 8,854 
Tues., Aug. 1 ,460 1,785 18,196 12,336 
Wed., Aug. 2 ,840 1,787 23,339 11,702 
Thur., Aug. 3.... 4,907 1,757 21,331 11,053 
Bis DE Sicccae 1,566 1,079 24,208 5,664 
Gat... S08» S.coce ,000 200 11,000 6,000 
Total this week. .35,586 344 126,228 55,600 
Previous week ..42,050 9,515 126,245 58,998 
WOOP GH cccccces 28,634 ,858 112,748 68,528 
Two years ago. 144,372 10,356 95,498 57,420 

SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 31.... 3,185 104 3,859 960 
Tues., Aug. 1 . 1,477 18 1,556 vies 
Wed., Aug. 2,313 2 1,238 1,634 
Thur., Aug ,156 vee 2,542 240 
Fri., Aug. 4. 742 5 2,398 3,014 
Sat., Aug. 5..... 100 es 100 100 
Total this week.. 8,973 129 =: 111,693 5,948 
Previous week ... 8,615 144 13,474 2,323 
eee 9,151 230 8 8616,542 9,625 
Two years ago. .14,127 3 26,017 11,072 


Total ae for month and 


year to Aug. 5 
with compariso: 





—July— --——Year.——_ 

1933. 1932. 1933. 1932. 
eee 22,773 28,405 1,120,218 1,135,393 
Calves ...... 6,608 7,748 272, 936 
Mn eéccnes 98,074 104, — 4,124,163 4,007,800 
BD sccaess 755 2,040, +209, 888 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Week ended Aug. 5.$ ¢ or $ 4.30 $2.10 $ 7.25 
Previous week ..... 4.40 2.10 7.55 
DD weiwedaceonvtece 765 4.30 1.85 5.45 
Sh aidweuwewteasns 8.10 6.50 2.50 6.40 
eee 9.20 8.65 3.00 8.50 
MD kaigvuvesaecdes 14.25 10.85 5.60 13.10 
BED <cveseovseweees 14.95 10.65 5.90 14.85 
Ay. 1928-1932 ....$10.85 $ 8.20 $3.75 $ 9.65 

SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Aug. 5.... 26,600 114,100 49,700 
Previous week .......... 83,485 112,771 56,675 
BD. -denpunveveeecveeeeg - 19,483 96,2 58,908 
DE. a. ccncsweeteadcnranbe 30,245 69,48 46,348 
BEE ccetesrovercrccesees 20,989 94,565 41,557 
. Se ecetorcese ce «+. 26,919 103,802 51,012 
TED Kebde ee be Minesoennns 28,881 80,372 , 869 


*Saturday, Aug. 5, 1933, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and top and average 
prices of hogs with comparisons: 





No. Avg. ——Prices——- 

Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 

*Week ended Aug. 5..126,200 257 $4.75 §$ 4.30 
— wey week ...... 126,245 259 4.80 4.40 
BD ccccvcceeseccsoes 12, 261 5.00 4.30 
BED Sedeccconcenceses 95, 256 8.15 6.50 
MEE Secceccecesosceed 114,204 258 9.85 8.65 
ee 126,195 258 12.35 10.8 
BD sececcacesevvices 118, 241 11.60 10.65 
Av. 1928-1932 ...... 113,500 254 $9.40 $ 8.20 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Aug. 4, 1933, with com- 
parisons: 


WWE Glad AME, 4occcccceccccccevcccess 120,122 
PUGVIGES WOOK wnccccccccccccccccccccccces 128,000 
SE GD n.0n00ndcdeccntedeabedravagveveves 98,276 
DEE. ges vvsnwewansesv.cetsadeercacss «setae 69,892 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased a Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 





August 8, 1933, were as follows: 

Week 

ended, Prev. 

Aug. 8. week. 
Packers’ purchases ..........+00+ 58,284 57,640 
Direct to PROMOTES ..cccccccccccce 52, ann 
Shippers’ purchases ..........++++ 15,195 = 11,27 

Detal .ccscces Kenatdedesecessec see See 


How about spacing hogs in the cool- 
er? Have your men read chapter 4 of 
“PorK PACKING,” The National Pro- 
visioner’s latest book. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1933. 
Cattle. Hogs. 





icag " -.-- 1,000 11,000 
jcagO ..-++- ’ , 
Keneas City 200 800 
are 100 =—-.2,500 
St. Louis - 200 3,000 
St. Joseph 100 =: 1,200 

Sioux City 300 1, 
St. Paul ..--. 100 =: 1,000 
Fort Worth 200 300 
ukee ee pe 
act aon sacs 100 300 
Louisville ....-.---- 
ED cis05:0'5s an 100 500 
Indianapolis 100 1,500 
Pittsburg tae. 
Cincinnati 200 2,000 
Nashville ...---+-+eee+ee 100 300 
MONDAY, AUGUST 7, 1933, 
MICABO occ cccecccceccecs 16,000 40,000 
ee NE od cewieeee 15,000 4,500 
QMABA .ccrcccccccceccece 8,000 10,500 
SEE sevccesssesivees 5,500 19,000 
St. Joseph .....-cccccees z 5, 
Meex CltY ....-ccccccces 8,000 5,500 
9 seer 9,000 5,500 
Fort Worth .........+.+- 2,000 
ee eee 500 8,000 
oh 2,000 2,200 
IE. os nw eneniysiehia 500 =. 2,000 
EG ool inesavonen 3,000 2,000 
Indianapolis ............. 600 7,000 
BEER, cccocoseceseve 600 2,300 
Cincinnati .......c.cecee 1,000 5,400 
ics oe tice nts og 2,000 4,400 
rrr 600 1,800 
DEED ccc cccsececccce 100 1,500 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1933. 
GNREED cc ccccccccccccces 6,000 15,000 
Kansas City ............ 6,000 3,000 
is. ceed wens «aie 7,000 6,500 
i ara 4,500 11,000 
BE, BE cccccccccecces 000 4,700 
RTE scccctceccusee 2,500 5,000 
ESR ¥ 4,800 
DCM occceeweeeve 1,200 600 
CC ee 600 1,000 
CE ihe sk oned wee 500 1,000 
DEED cicnsesscocceeve 200 1,000 
0 een 1,000 2,000 
SEED. s'iv.90 0\0ic.0.c0ere 1,500 5,000 
re 100 900 
RE, siecbwiswaeesieee 300 2,900 
RS ee 00 1,300 
CEE. cvcvevevccveese 200 900 
rr 100 400 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1933. 
I aheraincienG ig a een me 9,000 17,000 
Bee Gy on cccccccece 4,000 3,500 
SA eee re 5,500 8,500 
PE vicrbnssrewaeue 2,500 8,000 
Serer r= 1,000 ,300 
Sioux City Cwesseversonee 3,000 4,500 
' ae 2,000 5,200 
SP os be0eeceews 1,000 3 
IE” ois cw dein comers ore 600 1,000 
ee 300 500 
ED <saccecesweewen 200 1,000 
NE calkcacein's cesta naetang 1,000 1,500 
PE  Sccceetneats 1,200 7,000 
ED 0.5.0.4 warn eens 900 
ED bid6ckcnneutee 500 5,000 
Serer 100 1,300 
NED ori c slvaie eacacelae 300 600 
EE, 55 eieaey-W/nccle Gant 200 700 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 10, 1933. 


Chicago . 


Fort Worth 
Milwaukee 


Denver . 
Iouisville 
Wichita 


Indianapolis 





Pittsburgh ..... apts "000 
Cincinnati ... 5 000 


Buffalo . 
Cleveland 
Nashville 






FRIDAY, AUGUST 11, 1933. 


Chicago .. 1,500 17,000 
Kansas Cit 700 3, 
maha 2,000 12,500 
St. Louis 1,000 10,000 
St. Joseph 1,800 6,500 
Sioux City 1,200 7,000 
St. Paul . 1,000 
Fort Worth sulee 800 300 
Milwaukee .............. 200 500 
SEE Snbinbsiee's s/n ciniese-c 100 1,700 
Indianapolis evibeseibers 400 7,000 
Pittsburgh i. |e 
Cincinnati 400 5,000 
Buffalo ... 100 1,000 
Cleveland 100 800 








RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


Sheep. 
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PORK TRIMMING VALUES. 


Is your pork trimmin 
miliar with values? Perha 


to read 


foreman fa- 
s he ought 


“PorK PACKING,” The National 


Provisioner’s latest book. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


Livestock prices at four leading Western markets, Thursday, Aug. 10, 1933, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 











































Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS,. CITY. 
excluded) : ° 
Lt. lt. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch 4.40 $3.75@ 4.50 $3. 3.90 $3.00@ 4.00 
Lt. wt. (160-180 lbs.) gd-ch 4.60 D 4.65 3. 4.25 3. 4.20 
(180-200 Ibs.) gd-ch......... 4.70 4.70 4. 4.35 3. 4.30 
Med. wt. 220 Ibs.) gd-ch 4.75 4.70 4. 4.35 4.1 4.30 
(220-250 lbs.) gd-ch....... 4.70 4.70 4. ) 4.35 4.1 4.25 
vy. wt. (250-290 lbs.) gd-c 4.60 4.65 3.9 4.25 4. 4.25 
eo 6B eee 4.35 @ 4.55 3. 4.10 3.85@ 4.05 
Pkg. sows (275-500 Ibs.) med-ch........ 3.85 3.65 3. 3.50 3.25@ 3.40 
, 2 3 eee 3.70 8.60 3. 3.40 3.15@ 3.25 
LE BE “scene ences cons oaws 3.60 3.50 3. 3.35 3. 3.15 
COO ED BOE wvcccccccssoccenss 3.60 3.40 3. 3.35 3. 3.15 
Sltr. pigs (100-130 Ibs.) gd-ch........... 3.75 BS.GD «ss ncvccccces 2.75@ 3.25 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. (pigs excl.).... 67 lbs. Ibs. 3.62-277 Ibs. 3.85-256 Ibs. 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEDPRS (550-900 LBS.) : 
GREER ESSE 5 SERA or eR eg ree 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.00 6.15@ 6.90 5.85@ 6.65 
DP ntier Epes ceb bs oxcet sveewnsseeeeen 5.75@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.50 5. 6.15 5.25@ 5.85 
EE nook wivevnes.scuvceveescbowss 5. 5.75 4.00@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.35 4.00@ 5.25 
DEE ice anedubeecke weceteeeedas 3.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) 
a ee 6.75@ 7.40 6.5 7.00 6.15@ 6.90 5.85@ 6.65 
NE alate wate. 4 Aa hoe re Sa ade 5.75@ 6.90 5.75@ 6.50 5.35@ 6.15 5.2 5.85 
toes Ris taata b's we. 0 eras xaree acpaiee 00@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.35 4. 5.25 
EE Gata ke -0n 0655406480060 0s0 ree 3.00@ 5.25 3.25@ 4.00 3. 4.25 3.25@ 4.00 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) 
SE Biota oot iukescndee cweessoues= 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.15@ 6.90 5.85@ 6.65 
Cee RRs dake hinenninae ew aa akin 5.7. 6.90 5.75@ 6.50 5.35@ 6.15 5.25@ 5.85 
Ce ti ateh caceseesewaeen 5.00@ 5.75 4.00@ 5.75 4.25@ 5.35 4. 5.25 
STEERS (1300-1500 LBS.) : 
Choice .. 6.75@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 $358 6.90 5g 6.65 
Goo 5.50@ 6.90 5.75@ 6.50 5.35@ 6.25 5.00@ 5.85 
00@ 6.50 5.75@ 6.50 5.35@ 5.85 5.50@ 6.15 
6.00 5.25@ 5.75 4.85@ 5.35 4.75@ 5.60 
4.75 2.50@ 5.25 3. 4.85 2.50@ 4.75 
Lt Sen ee 4.85@ 5.85 4.75@ 6.15 
Bae. ‘sseskeeses 3. 4.85 2.5 4.75 
3.50@ 4.75 3.00@ 3.50 3.00@ 4.25 2.75@ 3.50 
| A eo ree Ce 2.50@ 3.50 2.40@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 2.15@ 2.75 
Low cutter and cutter ............... 1.50@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.40 1.50@ 2.00 1.25@ 2.15 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
Good-choice 3.25@ 4.00 3.00@ 3.50 2.85@ 3.75 ine 3.00 
Cul-med. ....... : -- 2.25@ 3.50 2.00@ 2.90 2.25@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.60 
VEALERS: 
I, caiedcvnucaneweeeuwe (anser 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.50 4.75@ 5.50 4. 6.00 
| NS ae aes 5.00@ 6.00 4.00@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.50 
Cul- =e. Sans aioe ines arte eeiew eae kiate 3.50@ 5.00 2.00@ 4.00 2'00@ 3.00 2. 3.00 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
CORR GONOD co ccccecevvescccccesessens 4.00@ 5.00 4.75@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.00 oe 5.00 
DE a esduawe Gites eants<aneev ener 2.50@ 4.00 2.75@ 4.75 3.00@ 4.00 2.00@ 3.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
eS ere re 7.50@ 8.75 7.25@ 8.25 7.25@ 7.85 7.50@ 8.10 
SIE. cadanepinaessancccescosewes’ 4.50@ 7.75 3506 7.25 50g 7.25 {508 7.50 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
SP SOLD MOR is csccceccvcceveces ‘ : 4.50@ 5.75 He 4 5.75 soe 5.50 
WEEE. -o.t00-004 batsbacensweewece sane . » 5. 3.50@ 4.50 3.50@ 5.00 4. 5.00 
EWES: 
(90-120 lbs.) gd-ch. 2.00@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 1.75@ 2.75 
(120-150 lbs.) gd- ch. 1.50@ 2.50 1.50@ 2.50 1. 2.50 
(All weights) com-med 1.00@ 2.00 1.00@ 1.75 1 1.75 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS Oklahoma City ......... 4,767 6,925 6,782 
venom gagy una aaes enohed oo wr oo 4 
Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- g¢ pay (1110770707577 29'819 22 ’ 
SIONER show the number of livestock slaugh- Ss. elated, int patie 77. a ee 
—— at 16 centers for the week ended August 5, Milwaukee ......+.+...++ 11,482 9,809 ° 
— CATTLE. Beer rte 410,171 414,342 348,218 
—_— . on. SHEEP. 
ended rev. wee 
p DE cu cceceveresen 66,504 50,631 61,459 
Aug.5. week. 1082. Kansas City ..........:- 16,713 19,727 46,827 
Chicago .... - 27,8238 28,888 21,884 Omaha ........cccccecees 34,904 29,838 27,507 
a City -. 27,191 26,482 34,394 Bast St. Louis ......... 14,109 21,707 15,009 
seeseese -- 19,914 20,169 15,819 Sst. Joseph .............. 15, 19,491 17,426 
East “st! area 19,040 17,6389 11,128 Sioux City .............. ‘ 830 6,837 
St. Joseph ............+- 8,174 (83851 5,156 Wichita .....cccccscsers 1,616 1,674 2,088 
| aaa 10,280 11,104 5,546 Fort Worth ............ 4,544 5, pe EA 
.. eagerness. 2,844 2,512 2,408 Philadelphia ............ 5,476 6,475 8,508 
Fort Worth ..........0. 4,536 6,437 +:+- Indianapolis ............ 2,749 2,772 1,244 
a 1,395 1,535 1,459 New York & Jersey City. 59,687 62,882 76,154 
Indianapolis ............ 1,124 1,789 1,099 Oklahoma City ......... 1471 2,253 4,988 
New York & Jersey City. 6,439 7,545 ee MND - sa4.0000s04%e0% 3465 4,085 5,816 
Oklahoma City ......... 4,531 5,084 SY ME os sae beige ateeannt 38,467 36,441 3,337 
Cincinnati ..........++.. 3.400 6S.7EL | | SBRE Bt. Pawl ...cccccccccces 6,809 8,261 bak 
EE. anenseecndveequas 3,195 2,982 See: TN Si vivccccccacen 1,352 1,989 ‘a 
Se cwene-v ew enemies 10,318 10,860 “ene outiadedigiens 
Milwaukee .........sse08 3,367 8,274 sees Ce 282,901 280,839 277,285 
WE x5 ccostecesavet 153,651 158,392 116,108 —_¢@—_ 
Chi wae 541 90,472 98,788 JULY BUFFALO LIVESTOCK. 
WENO. sacs. . 104, 472 x : 
Kansas City 30.235 42015 46114 Revised figures of receipts and dis- 
ER: Osea 


39,170 35,821 52,721 position of livestock, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
39,756 48,000 22,007 July, 1933, are furnished by the Buffalo 
27,044 24.317 20744 Stock Yards Co. as follows: 


East St. Loui 
St. Joseph .. 
Sioux City 
Wichita 





Fort Worth ** 6'840 5.915 hte Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Philadelphia .. ne gd 16,684 138,247 Receipts ... ..17,156 22,611 31,9383 62,651 
«+ Indianapolis ............ 7,104 19,779 11,574 Shipments ..... . 6,700 17,583 16,1384 44,320 


New York & Jersey City. 39°91 8 36,517 34,854 Local slaughter :. 91145 15,057 16,586 18,786 
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SHURQIITCH 


CASINGS 





Send for the August issue of the 
Independent folder series — on 
the buying points of ShurStitch 
products. This number features 
Sewed Beef Bladders — a casing 
that suits exactly the require- 
ments of making square-finish 
sausage. 


And if you aren’t already a user of 
ShurStitch, you’ll be interested in the 
results of a trial order. 






































INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 


1335 West Forty-Seventh Street Chicago, Illinois 


~ 


Importers | 





SAUSAGE CASINGS 


Exporters 


New York London Hamburg 
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SoLves PorK PACKING 
PLANT PROBLEMs! —" 


CHAPTERS 


I—Hog Buying 
I1i—Hog Killing 
11i—Handling 
Fancy Meats 
1V—Chilling and 
Refrigeration 
V—Pork Cutting 
Vi—Pork Trim- 
ming 
VII—Hog Cutting 
Tests 
Vili—Making and 
Converting Pork 
Cuts 





Many Operating 
Tests! 









X—Provision 
Trading Rules 
XI—Curing Pork 
Meats 
XII—Soaking and 
Smoking Meats 
XTI—Packing 
Fancy Meats 


XV—Rendering In- 
edible Products 
XVI—Labor and 
Cost Distribution 
XViII—Merchan- 
dising 


ORDER 
NOW! 


Book Department 
THENATIONAL PROVISIONER ‘Ghiseos" times’ 











Price $6 
Plas postage 25c. 
foreign: U. 8. Funds 
Flexible Leather: $1.00 
extra. 














ARE YOU GOING 
TO WASHINGTON? 


Either in connection with trade codes under 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act or the 
National Recovery Act? 


Or maybe it’s your share in the $3,300,000,000 
Public Works Program? 
In either case your logical headquarters is 
The Willard—adjacent to 
Secretary Wallace’s Office 
Secretary Ickes’ Office 
General Johnson’s Office 
White House Offices 
Public Works Budget Hdars. 
Farm Loan Board 
P.M. General Farley’s Office 
Railroad Administration 
New Commerce Building 


WILLARD HOTEL 
14th and peseaitueniin Ave. 
Washington, D. C. 

H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 





























F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














FELDER & JOCHSBERGER, Inc. 
G. A. Felder L. Jochsberger 
PACKINGHOUSE BROKERS 


98 Gansevoort St. New York, N. Y. 
Phone Watkins 9-1868-9 














GEO. H. JACKLE 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 

















———_— 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Chicago Section 


Frank W. Kohrs, of the Kohrs Pack- 
ing Co., Davenport, Iowa, was in Chi- 
cago this week. 


E. C. Merritt, Kingan & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., was in the city the past 
week on business. 

Clarence H. Keehn, vice president, 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
a Chicago visitor this week. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 19,409 cattle, 4,473 
calves, 44,219 hogs, 22,818 sheep. 


L. A. Sucher, of the Chas. Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, O., with Mrs. 
Sucher has been spending a week in 
Chicago taking in A Century of Prog- 
ress exposition. 


J. A. Russell, Swift & Company’s 
Manhattan Market branch, New York 
City, and M. Sheehan, of the Swift 
Gansevoort market house, were visitors 
to Chicago and THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER offices during the past week. 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended Aug. 5, 1933, with com- 
parisons, were as follows: 


Week Previous Same 

Aug. 5. week. week, ’32. 
Cured meats, Ibs. . .18,608,000 17,565,000 16,359,000 
Fresh meats, lbs. ..39,497,000 42,253,000 32,658,000 
Lard, Ibs. ......... 5,073,000 4,344,000 3,352,000 


E. G. James, head of the commission 
house bearing his name, has returned 
from California. His trip to the “land 
of sunshine” was occasioned by the 
marriage of his daughter, Helen, to 
William Tumbert. The young couple 
will make their home in Los Angeles. 


Friends of Fred H. Minifie, secretary 
of Oscar Mayer & Co., received word 
this week of his marriage on August 
8 to Miss Portia Badgley, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. F. Badgley, of 
Quincy, Ill. After a wedding tour they 
will be at home at No. 2941 Wilson 
ave., Chicago. 


Among the packer executives who 
attended meetings at the Institute of 
American Meat Packers the past week 
were F. G. Duffield, Jacob E. Decker & 
Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; H. M. 
Shulman, Hammond-Standish Co., De- 
troit, Mich., and David G. Madden, East 
Tennessee Packing Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Word was received at Chicago this 
week that W. P. Cosgrove has been 
appointed manager of the Memphis re- 
finery of the Cudahy Packing Co., and 
will be in charge of shortening sales 
in the southern territory. G. F. Fongar, 
formerly of Pittsburgh, has been placed 








in charge of sales in the Memphis ter- 
ritory. 


Wilbur H. Turner, well known rep- 
resentative of the Heekin Can Co., was 
a visitor in Chicago this week. Mr. 
Turner finds business conditions in the 
various parts of the country contacted 
recently much improved and the gen- 
eral feeling among farmers as well as 
industrialists one of optimism and con- 
fidence. 


Chicago Mercantile Exchange will be 
closed to butter and egg future trading 
on Saturdays during August and the 
first Saturday in September, according 
to an announcement made this week. 
Trading in November Refrigerator 
standard eggs and December storage 
standard butter will open on the Ex- 
change August 14. 


Dean Hawkins, former assistant su- 
perintendent of the St. Joseph, Mo., 
plant of Armour and Company, is now 
a resident of Chicago, having been 
transferred to the plant superintend- 
ent’s division here. Prior to departing 
from St. Joseph, Mr. Hawkins was the 
guest of honor at the Swiss lodge, 
where he was the recipient of many 
gifts from friends. Speeches were 
made by General Manager Smith, Supt. 
Wacker and others. 


——%—__- 
SWIFT WAGE INCREASE. 


New wage scales to comply with the 
meat industry agreement with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt through the NRA have 
been presented to the Chicago plant as- 
sembly of Swift & Company em- 
ployees and unanimously accepted, John 
Holmes, vice president of the company 
said in an announcement this week. The 
scale begins with an increase in the 


hourly wage of common labor from 36c 
to 4242c per hour. Rates of other em- 
ployees have been equitably increased. 
The total amount of money involved in 
the Chicago plant means an increase in 
wages annually of approximately $1,- 
000,000 and the total increase in the 
United States for all Swift & Company 
plants is around $6,000,000, Mr. Holmes 


said. 
oe 
GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 


Hog prices at Berlin during the week 
ended July 27, 1933, were listed at 
$11.15 compared with $10.37 the pre- 
vious week and $9.35 in the same week 


a year earlier. Lard in tierces at Ham- 
burg was quoted at $12.65 per cwt. com- 
pared with $14.24 the previous week 
and $7.99 a year ago. 


PERCY J. HILL DIES IN WEST. 


Percy J. Hill, a veteran employe of 
Armour and Company, who joined the 
organization in 1888 and retired in 
January of this year, died in Altadena, 
Calif., this week. Mr. Hill had been in 
ill health for some time prior to his 
death. 


He joined Armour and Company as a 
clerk in the provision department of the 
Kansas City plant. Some years later 
he became manager of the Dallas Pack- 
ing Co., Dallas, Tex. From 1915 to 
1919 he was again in the provision de- 
partment of Armour and Company both 
in Chicago and in East St. Louis, II. 
The next three years found him in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and on his return to Chi- 
cago he became a member of the for- 
eign sales department which position he 
held, despite failing health, until his 
retirement in January of this year. 

Mr. Hill was 61 years of age at the 
time of his death. Funeral services 
were held Friday of this week in Pasa- 


dena. 
— ae 
RETAILERS WIRE COOPERATION. 


Because of the last minute inability 
of President William B. Margerum of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers to attend the hog and corn con- 
ference held in Washington, August 10, 
with officials of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, the national 
association wired saying, “This associa- 
tion is glad to cooperate with your ad- 
ministration in any plan developed as 
the result of the conference to benefit 
producers and consumers. As meat re- 
tailing has a certain cost per pound 
overhead it should not be difficult for 
the industry to fit in with any plan 
that means a stabilized price and the 
elimination of violent price fluctuations 
as they relate to hogs.” 

Following the conference Secretary 
John A. Kotal issued a statement say- 
ing, “In the absence of President Mar- 
gerum no one was officially delegated 
to represent the National Association 
of Retail Meat Dealers, a telegram of 
cooperation being sent instead. The 
national association takes the attitude 
that if producers, packers and proces- 
sors agree to a tax ‘the retail meat in- 
dustry is heartily in accord.” 

fe —- 


TRIMMING OFF THE PROFITS. 

Do your men trim the profits off your 
pork loins? Read chapter 6 of “PoRK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest book. 





PACKERS COMMISSION CO. | 
specauzinc IN DRESSED HOGS fom te Hos sett 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. : : Phone Webster 3113 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
August 10, 1933. 


REGULAR HAMS. 














Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
Oe. Cncstbewnrs 9% 9% 10% 
ST | Usctuma oh eatik 914 9% 10% 
BN tdeenaeeuk 9% 9% 10% 
ME. sauces 94 10 10% 
10-16 range eeeeee gh . ease 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
I. bcs 0is0s 8kee ee 10% 10% 
Me avecs sseeeur 9 10% 10% 
PEED - waceoeensees 9 10% 10% 
16-22 range naeeee 9 eoee 
SKINNED H AMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
10% 10% 
10% 10% 
10% 10% 
10 10% 
9 10% 
R% 10% 
8% Mly 
7% 8% 
7 7 
6% 6% 
PICNICS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Sh.Shank. 
OE. seweeqeesuand 5% 5% 5% 
TM, cckeeaseceuw 5 54 5% 
Oe . ccevécocanee 4h, 5 5% 
DX dneedecauwes 41, 43% 53% 
” vadewous bees 4'4 4% 5% 
BELLIES. 
Green Cured 
Sq. Sdls. 8.P. Dry Cured. 
ft Sere 8% 814 9 
NN dee a ree 8% 8% 9 
MT esererecoane Slo 8, 9 
ME nebvtsercens 8% 8% 8% 
nD Gscccssenes< 8% 8 8% 
ME Séivautiawes 8 7% 84 
D. 8S. BELLIES. 
Clear Rib 
Standard. Fancy. 
DME -sceueeeneeee 7 eee 
> SPOS se 7 7% ves 
i ¢nwedeeewtes 7 7% “" 
Ovgesneoeane 7 7% 6% 
vavsdaneeeon 6% 7% 65g 
Sax eeacieaming 6% 64 
OS 6% 6% 
SD ‘eneesenebewe 6% 6% 
BOD Neieweicowen 6% 5% 
D. 8S. FAT B ACKS. 
Export 
Standard Trim. 
DGD ccccschs ch ceeneneeueeue 454 4% 
SE: sv ecannveetransqenceuel 4% 5% 
DEE Sebaweds Ceeeeaduncedacs 5% 5% 
| PSS ge Se: 5 5% 
DE \nnwrkewsacetesuveseaduns 55% 5% 
DT  nctehvneredececeitens vas 5% 6 
DN. askcvenscpavacauues os 6 6% 
OTHER D. 8. 
Extra short clears .......... 6%n 
Extra short ribs ...........-. 64n 
SD dss sesed tecese 4% 
MO - nn odiandeeensene's 4% 
SE IY» scat ore oi salmses bs dian sive 4 
Green square jowls ......... 5 
Green rough jowls ........... 414 


Prime steam, 
Prime steam, 
Refined, in export 
Neutral, in tierces 
Raw leaf 


cash. . 
loose . 












FUTURE PRICES. 





SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1933. 
Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
Sept. - 6.20 6.25 6.20 6.22%4ax 
Oct. - 6.35 ves tees 6.35ax 
te une enas eae 6.55ax 
Dec. 6.60 6.50 6.60ax 
Jan. 6.85 6.85 6.8744b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 
Sept. - 6.62% 6.70 6.55 6.70b 
Oct. . 6.80 6.90 6.77% 6.90b 
MONDAY, AUGUST 7, 1933. 
LARD 
Sept. .. 6.20 6.20 6.17% 6.1744ax 
Oct. - 6.35 6.35 6.32% 6.32%ax 
ls. 444 exes ae anes 6.40n 
Dec. 6.62% 6.621% 6.55 6.55b 
Oe 206 wares iene. eexs 6.87%4b 
CLEAR BELLIE 
oe ease 6.70ax 
nae oben 6.90n 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 8, 1933. 
6.05 6.10 6.00 6.00b 
6.30 6.30 6.17% 6.17%4ax 
- 6.27% 6.27 6.25 6.25 
- 6.55 6.55 6.40 6.40b 
- 6.80 a tine .80 
CLEAR BELLIES 
Sept. - 6.60 6.6214 6.50 6.50ax 
Oct. . 6.85 6.85 6.77% 6.77 44ax 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1933. 
LARD— 
Sept. - 6.07%-10 6.25 6.07% 6.25b 
Oct. 6.27% 6.47% 6.27% 6.45b 
Nov. - 6.37% 6.50 6.37% 6.50b 
Dec. - 6.47%-50 6.72% Pg ss 6.721%4b 
Ps sae. coer é 7.10b 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. .. 6.55 6.5744 6.50 6.55 
Oct. - 6.77% 6.8214 6.77% 6.774%4b 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 10, 1933. 

LARD— 

Sept. .. 6.30 6.35 6.15 6.15 

Oct. - 6.50 6.55 6.37% 6.37 %ax 

Nov. . 6.55 ai eeue 55 

Dec. . 6.80 6.80 6.6214 6.621%4b 

Jan. ... 7.17% en 7.17%4b 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. - 6.72% 6.75 6.70 6.72% 

Oct. 6.90-7.00 7.00 6.90 6.95 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 11, 1933. 

LARD— 

Sept. .. 6.25 6.25 6.071% 6.07 

Oct. . 6.40 6.40 6.25 6.25ax 

Rs  <ee res Fb ae 6.45ax 

Dec. € ie My 6.77% 6.50 6. 50b 

Gm. 2c. FS 7.20 7.07% 7.0744ax 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

Sept. .. 6.65 6.65 6.60 6.65 

Oct. . 7.00 7.00 6.8214 6.85ax 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nom; —, split. 





ANIMAL OILS. . 


eee Ge WN Giiviccccccccceccescce 
Prime inedible ... 
Headlight ...... coeccccceoocees 
Prime winterstrained . Covccccecccoccccce 
Extra winterstrained .........esseeeees 
Extra lard oil ... 
xtra No. e ° 
No. 1 lard oli..... 
No, 2 lard oil........ 
Acidiess tallow oil 
20° neatsfoot 
re n ‘oot 
Special neatsfoot 
tra neatsfoot 
No. 1 neatsfoot.... cosceee 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. Ber gallon. Barrels 
about 50 gals. each. ces are for oil in 


~ 
Seooo 


eee ee eee eeeeeeseesses 










3-2-3-2000 


EE SRF RRR 
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§899899SHHHN9HNN® 


«300006 
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COOPERAGE. 

Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops..$1.45 @1.47% 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 1.85 @1.37% 
Ash pork barrels, galv. tron hoops.. 1.524%4@1.55 

k 8, v. iron hoops.. 1.421%4@1.45 
White oak ham tierces ........... 2.40 2.42% 
Red oak lard tierces ............. 2.22 2.25 
White oak lard tierces ............ 2.32 2.35 


August 12, 1933. 


OLEO PRODUCTS EXPORTED. 


Exports of oleo oil, cleo stocks and 
oleo stearine from the United States 




















during June, 1933, with countries 
shipped to, are reported as follows: 
Oleo 
Oleo Oleo stear- 
stock, ine, 
lbs. Ibs. 
Belgium 2 33,423 
Denmark 266,979 65 ‘at 
Finland . eons 
France 6,796 +e. 57,421 
Germany oly 056, 980 + 16,638 
ll re 45,885 ca. PE a 
Irish Free Stat 49,344 Sie Pia 
Netherlands 405,968 37,712 155,615 
Norway 44,013 2 8,320 
Sweden ........ aa 12,8 
United Kingdom 110,356 
Canada .. 100 
Mexico onan 
New. & La 4,069 
Cuba 13,384 
OE ciensabeedeudene waa 
Total ................3,425,443 372,468 378,797 


Value of oleo oil exported was placed 
at $204,154; that of oleo stock at $20, 
845; and oleo stearine value at $20,440, 


fe 
CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of domestic livestock and 
meats during June, 1932, with compari- 
sons are reported as follows by the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture: 


June, June, 

1933. 1932. 
SG aide camacbewew ewes 5,629 4,720 
CVO. BIO, cosccccvcccsenses 138 203 
ET TL no. 0cdcouwseeeue ees 1,861 1,467 
GO, TNO, co cccccccccccccece 113 266 
ee 520,800 350,500 
SE, TEE, 6ccectncwnsodenes 8,762,300 3,539,000 
Ds BS. 0:6 esc0cdasecbocdene 400 1,208,200 
pO eee 21,600 21,100 
ES TL, nara euee Gwraid-ecinn 836,300 268,300 
Lard compounds, lbs......... 40,600 2,300 


MORE AMERICAN CHEESE. 


June production of American cheese 
totaled 51,069,800 lbs. an increase of 
approximately 8,000,000 lbs. over the 
May production and 3,000,000 Ibs. = 
the June, 1932, production. For 
first half of 1933 production totaled 
193,295,100 Ibs. compared with 185,279,- 
000 Ibs. in the 1932 period. 








CURING MATERIALS. 


Bbls. Sacks, 
Nitrite of oote, nee 100 Ibs. delivered 9.10 
1 to 4 MDL. g005 gee ) 





(5 or inere bbls. 95 per 1 
Ibs. delivered.) 
Saltpeter, 25 bbl. . 2am. BH. ¥.: 

Dbl. refined ated 6 5.90 
Small crystals ... 7 
Eee 

e ME éasesscecesvess 
Bole oa” ran, nitrate of soda.... 35% 3.25 
ag than bbl. lots, 4c more, 
Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
Medium,” “catiots,” per ‘i “ton, * f'o.b. ‘Chicago, 


a Rock, carlots, per top, ‘f.0.b. “Chicago 
“Tew | sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New - 














WANS .crccocee @3.55 
Second —, 2 iba ~ agers None 
Syrup testing, ° combined su- 

* rose and invert, New York...... @ 42 

Standard gran. f.0.b, refiners (2%). @4.70 
Packers curing sugar, 100 lb. bags, 
.0.b. Reserve, La., less 2%...... @4.20 
Packers’ curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.....- @4.10 
SPICES. 
basis f.o.b. nw) 
(These prices are a 
Allspice H 
Cinnamon » 
Cloves .. | 
Coriander 9% 
Ginger 
Mace, Banda # 
tmeg 1% 
Pepper, black A 
Pepper, Ca: enne . i6 
Pepper, it 
Pepper, white | 











Augu 


Ww 


Prime ! 
400- 6 
600- 8 
800-10 

Good na 
400- 6 

Ss 


600- 
800-10 
Medium 
400- 6 
600- 8 
800-10 
Heifers, 
Cows, 
Hind q 
Fore qq 
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* CHICAGO MARKET PRICES appeamyadinciiece 
ks and Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 

States Small tins, 2 to crate ..........eee0+++- $4.75 
untries WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. Fresh Pork, etc. Large tins, 1 to Crate ...ccccscceccecess 5.00 
lows: Beef Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av* gu @i4 Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 

o Carcass : Picnic shoulders .......- 7 @ 9% Small tins, 2 to crate .......sseeeseeees 5.75 
Peel Week ended Cor. week, Skinned shoulders ...... @ 5% e 3% Large tins, 1 to crate .......ssesceccees 6.50 
ine, prime native steers— Aug. 9, 1933. 1932. io Peaereresvehntes 4 1% @28, Smoked link Ty in hog casings— 
= 400- GOO... eeeececceee 1%@I12 14%@15% Back fat .......+-+e0eee @i7 @ 6% ps oe, : 4 ame oevcees 

" G00- B00... seer eeeeeee ll @lly% 144@16 Boston butts ........... @ 7% @10 ge tins, Oo crate .. 

tee B00-1000 ..- ee eee eevee 9%@10 144% @15% Boneless butts, cellar trim, ou pea 

tees SOS ccccccccccccccccce 
57,431 Good native steers— SEER coe. 5 oi cas aes @ 4 @ 6 7 
16,638 400- 600-0. s-se2e0ees 10 @10% = 14 Qs al tteneatbteaeds ¢ . , # DRY SALT MEATS 

tees BOO- BOD ww eeeeeccceree Neck bones ......csccese @1% @ 3 _ 
ahaes GEDIGOD oc. ccccccceccs 9 @ 9% 14 @15 Slip bones ........ a ie @ 4 @ 9 Clear bellies, jogs SE re ; 

— Medium steers Sieee DOMAB 200. - 2S @5 Rib bellies "25@80 Ibe ee ne 6 
ae | 9% @10 138%4@14% Figs’ feet ..... gg = 2 as Fat backs, 10@12 lbs................. 4 

8o4 400- Kid @ 4 @ 5 » 10@ 
0, BOD oe eeeeeeeeeees 9 @% 134@14% a @ 4% ~ Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs.....-.----.------ 5 

110,356 600- 5 Live: @ 3 @ 3 @ 

10 800-1000... +e eee reer 84@ 9 13%@14% a, @ 5 @s SPE SIO 6 56 Senso 5540s tencsecs @ 4 
toes Heifers, good, 400@600.. 9 @l1 11%@12% fars .. @ 3 @ 4% DEE cpcecvevctccvccovecsece]ssnesue eee 4 
4,069 Cows, 400@600 .......... 6 @ 6% 74%@ 8% Gnouts . Ae @3 @b6 
13,384 Hind quarters, choice.... by @20 Heads .. @ 4 @5 
a —— _ WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
re eef Cuts. be in Cc SAUSAGE, ancy reg. hams, hams, sae 2222200 qin% 
plac Steer loins, prime....... @22 @30% tations cover cy grades. Fancy sk PRORCR EER 
it $20,- Steer Joins, K Leseseee os @30 20 feaee st pe ag 14@16 MiBrorsesees git 
Steer loins, No. 2......- Bc cccccccccccccccces 
20,440. Steer short loins, prime. . @29 @41 4 Fancy be eon, 6a aap Gis 
Steer short loins, No. 1. ‘ @25 @40 15 Nel . oun. ae" . 
Steer short loins, No. 2.. @24 @36 17 Rie eoie is ked— ’ 27 

TS Steer loin ends (hips) aA @15 @21 16 3 _ Hf 

S. Steer loin ends, No. 2... @l14 @20 14 “Sao Ibs 26 

Cow loins ...cccccccccee @13% @18 15 a 
k and Cow short loins.......... @15 @23 aa 
mpari- Cow loin ends (hips).... @l2 @l4 Smoked liv ee 18 18 
by th Steer ribs, prime........ @14 @24_ ss Liver sausage BREE WHEE Secscscscee 17 

y the Steer ribs, No. 1........ @12 @23 Head cheese pve e 27 
Iture: Steer ribs, No. 2.......-. @l1 @22 New y England “Juncheon’ specialty .....: 17 

pra Gow ribs, No. H seeeeeeee ¢ bus ba Minced uncheon specialty, choice...... is 

~y ribs, No. 3.......+- DTM cccaveccsateaveueanews 
1932. Steer rognds, prime aes @11% @16% Blood sausage ise <td Roker eget ery 14 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 
4,720 Steer —-, 3 No. 1.....- B10% aise Bo - mee noone aioe ies paauebecsnsdacseones 4 Seen winte. ientien 18.00 
208 Steer rounds, No. 2...... a 0! sausage . RENAE LO PN SCT ae » WOQWALP...ccccccccceccseves \ 
1,467 Steer fame, _— vasae eg 4 Su... Family back pork, 24 to 84 pieces.... .. 
266 Steer chucks, No, 1...... @ pork, 
350,500 Steer chucks, No. 2...... e 6 10 DRY SAUSAGE. 
3,539,000 SP MEE, ccccccccccces 8% 
1,208,2 Cow chucks . ° @ 6 
oi8300 poh = @3” @ 
268, edium plates q 
2,300 Briskets, No. 1 @10 @lil1 Holsteiner ......... Extra plate beef, ‘200 tb. “bbis. eoeceoceee 
Steer navel i 4 of e o% io = 1. on : erecta 
Cow navel ends.. ano salami, cho’ ice, in og an 
Fore shanks .. . @ 5 @ 6 B. ©. salami, new condition....... 15 DUCTS. 
SE. Hind shanks ......... - @4 @ 4 Erisses, cholee, | in } hog middl ae VINEGAR PICKLED PRODU 
Strip loins, No. | 1 boils. @40 @55 noa style wececcecoes RPE 
cheese Pyne Na vnee: 8g meen = Gibran re, 20038 BU oonse os AIRS 
Sirloin butts, Noe 4 @20 @27 Mortadella, new condition 14 eycom' i * 17:00 
a f 31 Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl. ...... 
a Sirloin butts, No. 2...;.. 17 7 ee es eee whe @26 Pork feet, 200-1. bbl. '....... asseswies 13.25 
ar the Beef pe ty No. 2": Gas ass Virgini aMzle heme. ec pF} Pork tongues, 200-Ib. bbl. ooo... cee eee eee 83.00 
ee enderioins, No. ee ‘@ Peer reeeecesecceeeeeeeee ° | aera: 00 
3. = Ramp butts ee Reh ais ais Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl. 85. 
or e EEL ovecececcvce @ 
totaled Shoulder clods .......... @ 8 @ 9 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
| Hanging tenderloins .... @ 5% @ 8 os a. Aaheaenatie ti 4%@ 4% OLEOMARGARINE. 
5,279,- Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs.. @10 @14 ee ee ee eee @ 6° 
Tames Steen, COC Ibs. 8 & 8 @% rere lean pork trimmings....... SIND @ ~~ white animal fat margarine in 1-1b. 
Saaeiies, Green, BWC ie. @ &% as Pork cheek Tneat. 2k kn RA @s cartons, rolls or wae. >. Chicago. a. 
—— SEN 5:5: acdalele hcorhit-bereletecbinablared «+. 2%4@ 8 Nut, 1-lb. cartons, ‘f.o. icago....... 
Beef Products. ee ptatacabadan react fous aka 3 Pastry, 60-Ib. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago...... @11 
Brains (per Ib.) @ 5 @5 Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... 5% 
Hea eee @5 @ 6 IES © ogra tn.0%ue-caweeann cede 4% 
5. Sacks, Tongues Beas cau dana @16 @14 Shank meat .-........+ssseeeereeeeees 4 LARD. 
: Gweethrends .......00006 @15 @13 ae i CEE ea a al eal @ 8% 
Ox-tall, per Ibs... ss... @ 6 la —* ,_—__,. -, Se 372 Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade ...... 6.05 
Fresh tripe, plain........ @ 3% @ 4 reasec canners, cage. Ie Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade ...... 5.32% 
sh tripe, H. ©....... @8 os St ua bl me ne”. $ié Refined lard,’ tierces, f.0.b, Chicago. - 7 
ase sevens aang aside esinwn @i2 @13 Beef ‘rive — ee <e @ 1% Kettle rendered, tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. 7% 
. meys, per Ib.......006 @9 @7 Pork tongues, canner trim, eset. @ 9% => box uregivend bs ciate : = 7% 
Veal Neutral, in tierces, f.0.b. Chicago. : Hs 
‘ Compound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f. 
8.25 Choice carcass .......... 10 @l11 ll @12 SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
Good carcass ........... 9 @10 9 @10 (F.0.B. CHICAGO.) 
Good saddles ........... 12 @13 14 @15 INE. 
5° $6.86 eS eee 6 @8 7 @9 (Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) OLEO OIL AND STEAR 

+ + 96. Medium ne Soe Oe 5 @6 
a 9.88 : Beef casings: Bxtra oleo oll «1. ieeseseseseeeseeeess ef 

eae) Domestic rounds, 180 pack.............. .88 @ No, 1 Ole Ol ....ceeeeeeeeeeees 

: 8.70 Veal Products. a rounds, 340 pack.<.seccse0.20 44 Brime No. 2 oleo oll «2.0.0.000.0.0.00. 5 
Dxport yy. aero eeeereee « . eovccsescessorccocs 
Benin, cock pea Cane es es Export rounds, medium ............... 44 Prime oleo stearine, edible oo0sseneeeee 54@ 5% 
yy Calf livers ..........2/21  @80 @39 Export rounds, narrow..... stteees cosece AT 

an _— No. 2 —eegieerpaenttenien 07% TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
a Choice lambs ........... @15 @17 regular . k ’ 190 ut ae 
@4.20 —— = Gaaeia thee @i8 es Middieg, select wide, 2@2% in. “ina. 2.88 Béible tallow, so ll 1% acid, 45 titre. $ @ * 
@4.10 Medium saddles :..21.1!.  @16 aut a -plhesvedbonvedann titers EE “yi ey! Nadeteencepey 

, Gholce fores ............ @13 @13 See ee er No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a. Cobeccesesenee 3 3 
as Medium fores ........... @12 @11_ _—ODried bladders: Choice white grease ...........s.ss.005 3%@ 3 
Lamb fries, per lb...... @25 @20 12-15 in wide, flat Be errs 3 3 
Lamb tongues, per ib...  @15 @10 ah ah 2 B-White grease, maximum §% acid.... 84%@ 3 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..:.  @15 @20 8-10 in. wide, flat. Yellow grease, 10@15%.......sseeeeees 8 8 
0.) 6 8 in. wide, flat . Brown grease, 40% f.f.8. .......eeeee0e @ 
Ground. Mutton. mas cniinen 
BS Heavy sheep ........... @3 @3 100 VEGETABLE OILS. 
J. ee ) r 
% eavy saddles seeee @ 8 @ H Medium, ‘Teg —_ 2 Bysechomen Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.0.b. 
9% Light saddles ........... @ 8 @ 8 Wide, per F00 is. Valley points, ican ckad su eR ie 4 
45 1 V Pint ee @ 3 @ 2 wide, per 100 r White, adeieell te bbls., f.o.b. Chgo. 7 7 
15 Tight fores ......0.055.. @ 5 @ 6 Export von 36 Yellow, deodorized, oo... cess seesess 7 @7 
11% Mutton legs 1212272277! @10 @12 prime DUNES eee cece eee e eee ‘21 —s- Soap stock, 50% f. ReRcscoscescs SRE 
2 ween MOINS ........... @ 8 @7 edfana DUNS......sececcceececee 24 Corn oil, in tanks, eer @ 5% 
16 Stee stew ............ @ 3 @3 ° URE ccccccsccssccsesccss SD | MUMECINONINCOEL: MRI TMI Sa co.cc sna @ 7. 
17 Shee) tongues, per Ib... @9 @10 seties, gee rpmt: eiaddeee . Cocoanut oil, seller's tanks, f.0.b. coast. 3 @ 8% 
eep heads, each....... @10 @ 8 Stomachs ...... jsvcebiecnweaneee ee’ +e. .08 Refined in bbis., f.0.b. Chicago........ 6%@ 6% 














Retail Meat Code 


Dealers Urged to Cooperate In- 
stead of Acting Separately 


Recommendations as to hours 
and wages in the retail meat in- 
dustry are being solicited by the 
National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers from secretaries of 
local and state associations in or- 
der that a reflection of the opinion 
of the trade may be included in 
the final draft of the agreement 
to be submitted to the National 
Recovery Administration. 

As with the meat packing in- 
dustry, this agreement is with the 
Industrial Recovery Administra- 
tion, while the code of fair compe- 
tition in the industry will be sub- 
ject to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 


In a bulletin to the trade dated Au- 
gust 4, 1933, Secretary John A. Kotal 
points out that the retail meat dealers’ 
code was one of the first to be sub- 
mitted, but that the need to get more 
men back to work, increase wages and 
develop purchasing power has taken 
precedence in the Administration over 
all else. Therefore agreements on hours 
and wages must come before the code 
of fair competition. 


Should Cooperate on Code. 


Letters have been sent from the as- 
sociation headquarters to meat retailers 
of all kinds — independents, those in 
voluntary chains, in corporate chains 
and others—asking their cooperation in 
formulating a code on hours and wages. 
The opinion of all is solicited, whether 
a letter has been received or not. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
the government has urged industries to 
get together into associations in order 
to secure the benefits of the recovery 
acts. 

A widespread invitation is issued to 
join the National Association of Retail 
Meat Dealers, organized in 1885 and 
now in its forty-ninth year. The set-up 
of this organization is such as to make 
it “fully able to represent its many 
local associations,” the bulletin states. 

Walter H. Kay, chairman of the 
board of directors of the association, 
urges all local and state associations to 
confine their activities to their localities, 
leaving contact with the administration 
to the National Association, represent- 
ing retailers in all parts of the country. 

“It is important that every retail 
meat dealer get into a meat trade as- 
sociation and do his part in assisting 
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the leadership of the nation in bring- 
ing back prosperity and the peaceful 
pursuit of happiness,” the bulletin 
states. The communication is signed by 
William B. Margerum, of Philadelphia, 
president; Walter H. Kay, Chicago, 
chairman of the board, and John A. 
Kotal, Chicago, secretary. 
ee 


BOOSTING CANNED MEAT SALES. 


This is the season of cold meats, cold 
salads, iced drinks, anything that looks 
cool and appetizing and that slips down 
the throat with the least possible atten- 
tion to the tiresome business of eat- 
ing. Are you capitalizing on this? 
There are not only attractive cold 
meats customers may carry home 
wrapped in paper, but there is a whole 
line of canned foods which may be taken 
home wrapped in tin, to be kept until 
ready to use, after reposing in the re- 
frigerator sufficiently long to become 
thoroughly chilled. 


It would be a good sales stunt to 
build the cold meat corner in as cool 
a spot as possible, perhaps decorate 
the sides of the display with cool green, 
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say, branches of artificial leaves. Op 
one may use crepe paper, which wil] 
decorate the sides of the display, with 
perhaps bowls of this paper made into 
fiowers with which the booth is dec. 
orated. 


And how many canned meats may be 
displayed? Unless you are an especially 
well informed dealer you will not real- 
ize the richness and variety of the 
offerings, or the things which may be 
done quickly with canned meats, when 
the housewife decides to have hot meat 
instead of cold meat. How much 
pleasanter it is in hot weather to spend 
a few minutes over the stove adding 
delicious touches to an already de- 
liciously cooked meat than it is to cook, 
from the beginning, a raw meat? 


The canned meat display should be- 
gin with whole ham and whole canned 
chicken. The whole ham is fully cooked 
and excellent to slice if the household 
wishes cold ham. It may be made into 
a toothsome roast ham in compara- 
tively few moments after the housewife 
opens the can. The procedure is to 
bathe the meat in mustard, stick cloves 
into it, and put it in the oven for from 
twenty minutes to half an hour. Here’s 
the summer roast ham for cool nights! 


Besides this there are corned and 
chipped beef, ham and veal loaf, spicy 
Vienna sausages, several kinds of 








JULY FRESH MEAT 


Chicago. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for July, 
1933, with comparisons: 


July, June, July, 
1933. 1933. 19382. 

BEEF. 

Steer— 
350-500 Ibs., Choice ..... $ 9.68 $9.75 $14.20 
GOR cccces 75 -78 13.10 
Medium 7.78 8.19 11.87 
500-700 Ibs., Choice ..... 57 9.57 14.05 
Good ...... 8.70 8.70 13.09 
700 Ibs. up, Choice ..... 9.46 9.38 14.00 
D. gexces 8.65 8.61 12.96 
500 Ibs. up, Medium 7.65 8.02 11.71 
Cow— —s—“‘iswsédCGG §@“\w@'-_—_w...... 7.00 7.48 8.88 
Medium 6.00 6.50 7.85 
Common 5.00 5.51 6.76 
VEAL CARCASSES (Skin on). 

Choice ..... 10.00 9.18 11.04 
eee 8.88 8.18 9.99 
Medium .. 7.55 6.91 8.79 
Common ... 6.36 5.74 7.45 

LAMB 
38 Ibs. down, Choice ..... 15.19 15.10 16.27 
GEE sevcee 14.10 14.02 15.22 
Medium - 12.18 12.68 12.85 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ..... 15.19 15.32 16.27 
Good ...... 410 14.00 15.22 
Medium 12.45 54 85 

PORK CUTS. 
Fresh. 
Loins— 

8-10 Ibs 7.42 4.50 
10-12 Ibs. 7.41 14.29 
12-15 lbs 6.85 1.90 
16-22 Ibs. 6.44 9.12 





Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinned. 


GID BS. Woccevcccccece 5.32 5.65 8.73 
Cured 
Hams, smoked, reg., No. 1. 

BBE BA Bhecccccccccecs 14.72 14.78 13.44 
SSS GR. Ghicccccccesvce 14.81 14.88 13.44 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 

WIS WS. BVocccvcccccccee 15.56 15.60 14.69 
TBS TR. Bhecccccececces 15.31 15.44 14.44 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 

SID BA Geo cccccecocse 14.78 15.28 14.06 
No. 1, 8. P. cure. 

BBD BS. BVeccccccccccce 13.37 13.94 13.00 

BESS WS. Qeccccccecsces 13.47 13.69 11.62 

Lard, refined, tubs ........ .53 7.04 6.96 

Lard, substitutes, tubs...... 8.14 7.60 6.44 


PRICES COMPARED 


New York. 


Wholesale fresh meat prices for July, 
1938, with comparisons: 





July, June, July, 
1933. 1933. 1982. 
BEEF. 

Steer— 

350-500 Ibs., Choice ..... $10.68 $10.18 $14.78 
GO  siceee 9.53 9.06 13.91 
Medium 8.29 7.99 enee 
500-700 lbs., Choice - 10.64 10.06 14.78 
i e6enes 9.66 9.00 13.91 
700 lbs. up, Choice ..... 10.27 9.59 14.78 
saneeis 9.41 8.82 13.91 
500 Ibs. up, Medium 8.38 7.94 12.16 
Cow— BOGE cocccece 8.18 7.88 11.53 
Medium .... 7.30 7.19 10.25 
Common ... 6.28 6.42 8.55 
VEAL CARCASSES (Skin on). 

Choice ..... 12.11 10.55 12.47 
Good § .cccce 0.62 8.80 10.62 
Medium 27 7.49 9.00 
Common ... 7.79 6.44 7.65 

LAMB. 
38 lbs. down, Choice ..... 15.67 15.94 16.72 
Good ...... 14.74 14.69 15.35 
Medium ... 12.66 12.86 13.62 
39-45 Ibs., Choice ..... 15.67 15.94 16.60 
Good »..... 14.74 14.69 15.35 
Medium ::: 12.66 12.89 13.62 

PORK CUTS. 

Fresh. 

Loins— o 
8-10 lbs 8.79 15. 
10-12 Ibs. 8.79 15.02 
12-15 lbs 8.18 13.38 
16-22 Ibs : 7.64 11.48 

Shoulders, N. Y. style, skinned. 
SIZ WS. BWeeccccccscces 7.26 7.30 9.43 
Cured. 
Hams, smoked, reg., No. 1. 

WE TE. Divewccvccssce 13.75 18.69 14.68 
14-16 IDB. BV..cccccccccce 14.00 13.81 1446 
Hams, smoked, skinned, No. 1. 

GIB TR. Wievcccccccesee 14.75 14.38 14.80 
18-20 IDS. BV... cccccccccee 14.75 14.38 14.80 
Bacon, smoked, No. 1, dry cure. 
eee er 14.84 15.00 14.75 

No. 1, 8S. P. cure. = 
S10 IDS. BV.cccccccccces 12.00 12.00 10. 
10-12 IDS. BV...ccccccccce 11.75 11.56 28 
Lard, refined, tubs ........ 7.97 7.88 7%. 
Lard, substitutes, tubs...... 7.97 7.75 681 
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“ehicken with noodle” dinners, which 
the housewife — has to heat to have 
ready in a jiffy. There are also canned 
tongue, canned boneless chicken, corned 
peef hash, which is another quickly 
prepared summer main dish, served 
with poached eggs, deviled ham, and a 
large range of sandwich spreads, which 
are both delicious and unusual. As the 
cans are stacked in the display, one 
should remember to have an irregular 
rather than a regular formation. In 
other words, build a display which looks 
as though customers had just purchased 
a can and left a slightly irregular 
formation. 

People buy where other people have 
bought. They will shy away from a 
pyramid formation of cans because they 
dislike to disturb it. Make your dis- 
play as comfortable and cool looking 
as you can and customers will be at- 
tracted and buy. 


es 
Retail Meat Prices 


Average monthly prices at New York, Chicago 
and Kansas City. 
Compiled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics. Prices in cents pound (simple 
average of quotations received). 
CHOICB GooD 
GRADE GRADE. 
(Mostly Credit (Mostly Cash 
and Del. and Carry 
Stores.) Stores.) 

, b 
eo Fa 
ma So gi ad Ss go 
_ aw Ss D 
Bb Sh ch Fm om ah 
oS S55 SS 25 Ss SS 

Beef. Ze 05 45 25 O85 W5 
Porterhouse steak .. .46 .38 .40 .39 .33 .31 
Sirloin steak ...... 37 .31 .33 .32 .26 .28 
fe ae eee ae” eer eee 
tan GO cox oe <a aes wee 
Round steak, fullcut ... .26 .26 ... .22 .24 
BE BOMEE. cccccee cae -20 S ws << oe 
Flank steak ........ 27 .24 .24 .22 .18 .22 
Top GIGER ....ccces a san <a~ OD “60k. eax 
Rump roast, boneless .29 .25 .24 .23 .19 .22 
Rib roast, Ist 6 ribs .30 .24 .22 .24 .20 .18 
Blade rib roast .... .22 .19 ... .18 .16 ... 
Cross rib & top chuck .27 ... ... .20 ... .«.. 
CO eee se Oe ccs <a sae 
Straight cut chuck. .19 .16 .14 .17 .14 .14 
0 ERE ee Pee 
Thick plate ...... as 20 = oS 
ME. ‘Sradisvecece aus 2s st U6 hCU 
Boneless brisket ... .29 .21 .17 .24 .17 .16 
Brisket, bone in.... .19 .138 .10 .15 .11 .10 
Ground meat ...... .25 .16 .14 .18 .12 .14 
Boneless stew meat. .28 .19 .17 .20 .15 .15 

Veal. 

Cutlet or steak..... 46 .33 .34 .37 .28 .30 
ME Dc cncccce 38 .29 .34 .30 .23 .29 
Rib chops ......... 35 .26 .28 .26 .20 .24 
Rump roast ........ . eo ee ee ee 
Shoulder chops .... ... -20 .22 .18 .16 .17 
Shoulder roast ....... De sae coc sa ae 
Boneless shoulder .. ... ene exe ae 

a Bb Hw 9 9 
Boneless stew ..... 30 .20 .19 .24 .16 .16 
_ SAR oe 73 .44 .47 .54 .38 .40 

Lamb. 

Se 43 .42 .48 .40 .35 .36 
BP CMOS ...c..0c0- OS 25 48 31 29 86 
ER ain tod ano 6 dxe-gi-a 26 .24 .22 .22 .20 .22 
Shoulder chops .... .27 .24 .22 .23 .19 .19 
Square chuck ...... .20 ... .17 .15 ;. =a 
Shoulder roast ..... ... ae sae 15 . 
MN th bce 5 cae es 7 7 .10 7 7 


: . 9 ‘ ; 
Shank and neck.... .9 .12 .10 2 8 !] 
Pork. 


Center loin chops... .24 .20 .17 .21 .18 .16 
_. eaeeee 4 cs ae | 15 
End chops ........ ae «se dt a ae: | 
Fr. hams, whole.... .22 ... .17 .17 ... .15 
Fr. shoulders, whole ... 14 .14 10 
- Picnics, whole a ee 8 
Boston butts ....... ... a a ae) ee 
epee a a a: ar 
Lard (carton) ...... 1 10 .12 .10 9 
Sm. hams, whole, 
See 22 .18 .18 .19 .16 .18 


Sliced hams | ).// 77! 46 [34 [33 ‘38 [30 31 


RS / a ae oe ae) ee 
Bacon strip, whole, 
an. KGS 60 eN008 ene a ee OO 
Sliced bacon, No. 1.32 (28 .26 .26 .24 .23 
mee |. Spee Saks 2 = 
Smo pees ..., BO 2 BB 2 i BB 
Corned bellies or 

Pickled pork ..... . 20 14 .16 13 
Sausage meat : 


Salt pork 
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NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 


Louis Buschauer has sold his meat 
market at 907 Packard ave., Cudahy, 
Wis., to the Wenzler Food Market. 

Max Radoff has opened a meat mar- 
ket at 322 Pearl st., La Crosse, Wis. 

The Star Markets Co. has been in- 
corporated in Milwaukee, Wis., by Emil 
Hersh, Helen Dors and Rose Glinberg. 
The company will deal in meats and 
allied products. 

H. D. Slaymaker has disposed of his 
meat market in West Liberty, Iowa, to 
W. L. Gibson. 

Otto Hoy will open a meat market 
at Benson, Minn. 

Peter Grande and Steve Vavrovsky 
have purchased Frank Henning’s meat 
market in Lakota, N. Dak. 

William Harold White has opened a 
meat market at 1117 Third st., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 






Andrew J. Neutzline and Norbert 
Hess have bought the Fredericks meat 
market at St. Cloud, Minn. 

Fred Locke has purchased the Joseph 
— meat market in Perry, 

ich. 


William G. Goldberg has opened a 
meat market at 178 Concord st., St. 
Paul, Minn. 


A new meat market under the man- 
agement of Harry Ziegler of Milwaukee 
has been opened in the City Fruit Mar- 
ket in Oconomowoc, Wis. 


Mrs. Mary Bernstein has opened a 
meat market at 715 East Main st., 
Marshalltown, Iowa. 


Joe Sether has purchased the Mor- 
tensen meat market at Renville, Minn. 


Geo. Kezar, who operates a meat mar- 
ket in Baldwin, Wis., has opened a 
second store in Hammond, Wis. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Aug. 10, 1933: 

















Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS (1) (300-500 LBS.) : 
WRN rset ow Swandunwdxcameveracnees $9.50@10.50 Ss... . see i 
ME vaneneesadedeees 01 3seeceeeeeed ve De. |” Secepeuees i 20 Seer 
PL: -n'gacclaciectsuwtenucetawsegeass a an.  gelveennes i SRSe ere 
DE, cc Ake aesansskatvenexensobee st Ree EE —«. \ wancesanes 
STEERS (500-600 LBS.): 
ME Saneww6.0s geese ven es 0stensatiog Cee | wcdecweeees 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.50 
Negi cciehe eS vuaaains canes micsbeatnn a Ee rere 8.50@10.00 &.50@ 9.50 
IR SRE ns ore 2 irr 6.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 8 00 
NY oot oa a Waleed ghee we ieee eoien eee Cerne Ce lk escdcases 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 
STEERS (600-700 LBS.) : 
MND - slhavnracesk-0:d-40:.-c:00 00046 Welty 38 9: N ay 9.00@10.00 sw eee eee 10.00@11.00 9.00@10 00 
iain: ogiki acaiw tend 400:0le:0 oarbieh wt vee are 0G | errr re 8.50@10.00 8.00@ 9.00 
0 rere ee 7.00@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 6.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 8.00 
STEERS (700 LBS. UP): 
BE: nk oodt0. 0b b600 6.000100 vieawusieeeees 9.00@10.00 9.50@10.5) 9.50@10.50 9.00@ 9.50 
SEE -Hiaais co eacatintascdecrtellsawatoalas 8.00@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 8.00@ 9.00 
COWS: 
MNT onc cke a socth saaeentoobos ee cee 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00  6.50@ 7.00 
Medium 5.50@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.50@ 7.50 5.50@ 6.50 
Common 4.50@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 
MIT <u Srs o's cum sigeeesGte es Sarena asi eee ae 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 11,00@13.00 9.00@10.00 
ncn bine He ahinee ran: te madre hata eae 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 8.00@ 9.00 
RID pistes iase ein aate aca s aes ale eee 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ 9.00 7.00@ §.00 6.00@ 8.00 
NE C' aie:tichohibie-a'na bata xa ae aemcnale 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.00@ 6.00 
CALF (2) (3): 
DEE veunes<heecos se ccepeetseseeeuees (eeeweunees. | Saakanwiees 7.00@ 8.00 sc. see eeeee 
TED, nvvuvccssneseses seseiatvethke) Euneteeeae “eeaekaneos Cee ee dxeeetanes 
DE dccndeevstdaedatae veeteske«ee. cbeeveaneey ~~ | tamkeaneen og 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.50@16.50 14.00@15.00 
. 18.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
. 10.00@12.00 13 00810,00 11.00@14.00 11.00@13.00 
8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 
14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 14.50@16.50 14.00@15.00 
13.00@14.00 12.00@13.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 
10.00@12.00 10.00@12.00 11.00@14.00 11.00@13.00 
8.00@10.00 8.00@10.00 9.00@11.00 8.00@10.00 
ME cade poreecbes ccs saeteseauteet abestamene ” o eaeanaeiares Tl Ree 
ME Merctesbes Cdeetnsescteraeneeneed <caeneenes© © “Sewesetinus pt eee 
YEARLINGS (40-55 LBS.): 
CD nncccnccasaeusssogecepneetovsed “seedgeebese © 6eaeeineee umn 
WEE n'a 60a den. cakcucewines tek os Tee eeekeedes. |.) anew 10.00@12.00 
DEN cecdcccechesccesssabstenceaon “Gtuaeseese.. ~~ eetanbeeae 00@10.00 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN: 
eee 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 2 ee 
Medium 4.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.00 See ee. SN awodeseds 
Common 3.50@ 4.50 4.00@ 5.00 3.50@ 4.50 =e... .. we wee 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 
SID TOG. BV.. cciccccvveccvecesccssessy 10.50@11.50 10.50@11.00 10.00@ 12.00 10.50@11.00 
PERS, 60 cases ecredtwcendannene 10.00@11 ee ess 10.00@11.50 10.50@11.00 
FEBS TB. Bie  csccccccvcvessevconesises 8.00@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 8.50@10.00 9.00@ 9.50 
ee ee a @ 7.50@ 8.50 6.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.5 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

Neen Pree rere ee S.C0@ 6.50 sc ccccccese 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 
PICNICS: 

MS cence reves deen waekvale > eee nenee ee C50 7.00 sc ccccsecee 6.00@ 6.50 
BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 

/- - e . Mvreeee rere rr Tree et 7.00@ 8.00  —s.. seen eeees 7.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 
SPARE RIBS: 

eS Pree ee Xt eee eee ce 
TRIMMINGS: 

Regular Ce ER CANisteeteans  \ steamiene “Seewukeena 
pe Pr ee C.00G 7.00 = ccccccccce § cevececrs ° ceccccece 

i (1) Includes heifer 450 Ibs. down at Chicago. (2) Includes ‘“‘skins on’? at New York and Chicago. 


(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelhia. 
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N. Y. RETAILERS STUDY NRA. 


Eastern District Branch of the New 
York State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers held a special mass educational 
meeting at Schwaben Hall, Myrtle and 
Knickerbocker avenues, on August 8 to 
afford the meat dealer an opportunity 
to acquaint himself with what is ex- 
pected of him under President Roose- 
velt’s National Recovery Act. One 
thousand meat dealers defied the rain 
to hear about the NRA. 


Christian E. Burckel of Columbia 
University, who has made a study of 
the NRA and who is at the present 
time executive vice-president of the 
Westchester Branch of the retail meat 
dealers, told in the language of the 
meat dealer just what the blanket code 
and the NRA meant to the meat mer- 
chant. He frankly answered all 
questions that were put before him. He 
also advised the individuals who had 
complaints of this and that business or- 
ganization advertising as members of 
NRA but not living up to its provisions 
as to how and where the complainant 
might have the evil corrected. He im- 
pressed upon the membership the neces- 
sity of getting behind the President in 
this hour of national need and urged the 
meat dealer that until such time as the 
code of the meat dealers’ organization 
was accepted to get behind the Presi- 
dent by signing the blanket code. 

Mr. Burckel emphasized the necessity 
of the individual meat dealer associat- 
ing himself with a trade organization 
so that he could keep himself informed 
on the rulings and requirements of both 
the blanket code and the nermanent 
meat dealers’ code yet to be signed. He 
also reminded th. gathering that the 
President has the right under the law 
to license such industry as fails to 
cooperate voluntarily. 

Anton Hehn, president of the New 
York State Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers informed the group that the 
state asociation had on its payroll a 
man whose entire duty it is to be in 
Washington to learn what is going on 
there and to safeguard the interest of 
the retail meat dealer. He stressed 
many other activities of the association. 
The only other speaker was John J. 
Harrison, business executive of the 
Brooklyn and South Brooklyn Branches 
who spoke on his favorite topic, “Or- 
ganization.” 


~—— fe - 
WAR ON BAD TRADE PRACTICES. 


Paul S. Willis, of the Comet Rice Co., 
who has served for two years as hon- 
orary President of the Associated Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, and 
who during his administration has 
made a favorable impression upon all 
branches of the industry as a mission- 
ary preaching against profitless distri- 
bution, has been drafted by A.G.M.A. 
to devote his entire services to the in- 
terests of the association. This was 
the first step in a program to set up 
adequate association machinery to deal 
properly with the important problems 
thrust upon A.G.M.A. by President 
Roosevelt’s whole recovery campaign. 

“Mr. Willis and his associates,” says 
the notice, “have been active in the past 
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two years in their efforts to stamp out 
unfair trade practices, which have 
caused most of the profitless distribu- 
tion prevalent during past years. For 
these reasons A.G.M.A. started the 
movement throughout the grocery in- 
dustry to draft a Master Code of Fair 
Competition in Distribution in the Gro- 
cery Industry, to eliminate once and for 
all, and with the backing of the govern- 
ment, these vicious, uneconomic prac- 
tices. 

“As a culmination of these efforts a 
conference was held in New York dur- 
ing the week of July 24 which set up 
a permanent body known as the Gro- 
cery Trade Conference Committee, of 
which Mr. Willis was elected chairman, 
and which completed the master code 
for the entire grocery distribution in- 
dustry, and which will shortly be pre- 
sented to Washington for approval by 
the administration officials.” 


—— an 
N. Y. WHOLESALERS UNITE. 


Charter has been granted by the sec- 
retary of state of New York to the 
Greater New York Independent Whole- 
sale Meat Dealers Association, Inc. 


The organization is listed as a mem- 
bership association without capital 
stock and formed to promote the spirit 
of friendship and good will among the 
members; to enhance the general, busi- 
ness, social and financial welfare of the 
members; to aid and promote the social, 
moral, civic and business progress; to 
aid and abet the governmental authori- 
ties in their endeavor to restore eco- 
nomic and business progress in the na- 
tion; to provide and maintain fair com- 
petition, fairer dealing and business 
ethics among the members in their 
businesses and professions; to provide 
for a medium of better understanding 
among the members in their businesses 
and occupations; to aid and promote 
business relations between the members 
of the association and their customers 
and accounts, and to aid and promote 
good will and better understanding with 
the consuming public. 

Eugene Walter, Brooklyn; Richard 
Davis Scanlon, Queens Borough; Julius 
Schick, Brooklyn; Peter A. Smith, Rose- 
dale; Henry Froehlich, Brooklyn; 
Joseph Kaugman, Brooklyn; Herman 
Lehman, Brooklyn, are the incorpora- 
tors. 

fo 


MEAT INDUSTRY CODE. 
(Continued from page 26.) 


determined by the price which may be 
obtained, rather than by cost, Para- 
graph 9 is not particularly applicable. 

Paragraph (10) No comment neces- 
sary. 

Paragraph (11) The Institute is 
proceeding to prepare the permanent 
code referred to herein. 

Paragraph (12) Paragraph 15 ap- 
plies to this also and its practical 
application will be largely in purchas- 
ing supplies. 

Paragraph (13) Self-explanatory. See 
comment on Paragraph 11. 

Paragraph (14) No comment neces- 
sary. 

Paragraph (15) 
ment necessary. 

Paragraph (16) 
sary. 


No further com- 


No comment neces- 


August 12, 1933, 


OLDER EMPLOYES IN INDUSTRY, 


The problem of what to do about the 
employee who has grown old in a man. 
ufacturing organization, and whose abil. 
ity to do his usual work has lessened 
with the passing years, is one which 
many an industry is finding serious, 
Just what business executives are doing 
to solve this problem is told in a new 
report by the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur-. 
ance Company, entitled “The Older Em- 
ployee in Industry,” which presents the 
tindings of a broad survey of the sub- 
ject. 

Five thousand manufacturing com. 
panies were asked whether they have 
definite plans for dealing with the prob. 
lem of the older employee. Of those 
replying 800, which employ more than 
a million workers, stated that they 
have such programs in operation. These 
organizations told in some detail what 
they are doing. Details of these plans 
were tabulated, analyzed and prepared 
for presentation. 

According to this report, discovery of 
problem cases is the first detail to be 
considered. Usually, mere observation 
by foremen or supervisors is sufficient. 
Some companies, however, have plans 
for a systematic review of the records 
of employees when they attain a speci- 
fied age. These plans are detailed in 
the report. 


The next step, according to the re- 
port, requires decision as to what pro- 
cedure is to be followed. Some com- 
panies, it was found, make it a prac- 
tice to continue these employees at the 
same job, generally with adjustment in 
hours, wages or duties. Sometimes 
special mechanical aid on the job is pro- 
vided. Other companies make it a prac- 
tice to transfer the older worker to 
another job. The factors which affect 
the selection of these new posts are 
discussed in this report; typical trans- 
fers are cited and described. Some or- 
ganizations, the report states, provide 
special medical and safety supervision 
for older employees. These are set 
forth in some detail. 

A limited number of copies of “The 
Older Employee in Industry” are avail- 
able. As long as they last copies will 
be supplied by the Policyholders Serv- 
ice Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
:v 1 Madison ave., New York, 
aN. . 


fo 
PACKERS COOPERATE. 


Packers throughout the country have 
given prompt suppdrt to the president’s 
program for industrial recovery. The 
Cudahy Packing Co. last week an- 
nounced its adherence. Statements 
have been made public by G. F. Swift, 
president of Swift & Company; T. G. 
Lee, president of Armour and Com- 
pany, and Thomas E. Wilson, head of 
Wilson & Co., endorsing the plan. All 
specify the efforts of the industry to 
prepare and put into effect its own code 
along lines approved by the adminis- 
tration. All say they are proud to 


display the blue eagle. 
fe --- 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 
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Wm. J. Stange Co., invites you.to make our office 

















your headquarters and we assure you that we 




















will endeavor to increase your pleasure and 

















decrease your expenses while visiting 
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Chicago Invites the World 











=CHICAGO= 





NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 


Michael Aron of A. Aron Inc., John- 
son avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., is spend- 
ing a few weeks in the mountains. 

John B. McHugh, employment man- 
ager, New York Butchers Dressed Meat 
Company, is spending his vacation at 
Virginia Beach. 

Miss E. S. Munster, branch house su- 
perintendent’s office, Armour and Com- 
pany, New York, is vacationing in the 
Adirondack mountains, New York. 

George H. Jackle, broker in fertilizer 
materials has returned to his desk after 
taking a month’s vacation with Mrs. 
Jackle at Spring Lake Beach, N. J. 

After a few weeks vacation at his 
summer home at Ocean City, N. J., J. 
H. Lawrence, manager, Jacob Dold 
Packing Company, New York, has ré- 
turned to his business activities. 

Meat seized and destroyed by the 
health department of the city of New 
York during the week ended August 5, 
1938, was as follows: Brooklyn, 29 lbs.; 
Manhattan, 1,406 lbs.; Queens, 10 lbs.; 
total, 1,445 Ibs. 

Dr. O. W. Seher of the New York 
office, U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
has just returned from a three weeks 
trip to the West which included a stop 
in Chicago and a visit to A Century of 
Progress Exposition. 


President V. D. Skipworth and sec- 
retary Henry A. Ingraham, Adolph 
Gobel, Inc., left for Chicago this week, 
on their way to visit the Jacob E. 
Decker plant at Mason City. Most of 
the trip is being made by airplane. 


M. Kraus & Bros., Inc., recently pur- 
chased a slaughter house at Goshen, 
New York. The property includes 300 
acres of land, a fine house as well as 
other buildings in addition to the abat- 
toir. President Max Kraus is planning 
an outing and bus trip for later in the 
summer so that all of his New York 
employees may have an opportunity to 
see the new acquisition of the company. 


The Metropolitan Prepared Meat 
Manufacturers Association met on Au- 
gust 8 at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, and made plans for complying 
with NRA requirements as to hours 
and wages. The association will com- 
ply with the agreement entered into 
between the Institute of American Meat 
Packers and the Administration, ap- 
proved August 5. The Metropolitan 
Prepared Meat Manufacturers Associa- 
tion was formed in July, 1932, and dur- 
ing its first year, membership increased 
substantially. Its officers are Arthur 
S. Davis, president; Frank M. Firor, 
vice president, and Norman C. Plaatje, 
secretary and treasurer. A luncheon 
meeting is held each week and the at- 
tendance and growing membership in- 
dicate a keen interest in the activities 
of the association, it is reported. 


AMONG NEW YORK RETAILERS. 


About 250 retail meat dealers of the 
Bronx attended the special meeting of 
the Bronx Branch Monday of this week. 
President E. Ritzman opened the meet- 
ing and called upon the following 
speakers: National chairman George 
Kramer, state president Anton Hehn, 
business manager Fred Hirsch, John 
Harrison, Charles Schuck and Charles 
Hembdt. All the speakers spoke on the 
industrial code. Twenty members have 
been added to the roster of the Bronx 
Branch during the week. A smoker 
will be given by the Branch September 
21, tickets for which can be secured at 
the meeting only. The regular business 
meeting is called for August 16. 


—— fe 
CONTINUE FARM ACT SUIT. 


Suit filed at Chicago by the Inde- 
pendent Milk Distributors’ Association 
of Northern Illinois testing the con- 
stitutionality of the Farm Adjustment 
Act and the rights of Secretary Wallace 
under the provisions of this act to fix 
prices and limit distribution, has been 
continued indefinitely by Federal Judge 
James H. Wilkerson. Attorneys for 
the government and the independents 
agreed to the continuance, the latter 
informing the court that they planned 
to transfer the case to Washington for 
trial. The United States district attor- 
ney at Chicago, Dwight H. Green, in- 
dicated that the Department of Justice 
wlll vigorously oppose the attack on 
the milk code by the independent sell- 
ers in the Chicago area. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


















LIVE CATTLE. 
Steers, prime ......seecseeceececess $ 6.80@ 7.00 
Cows, common to medium .......... 3.00@ 4.00 
Bulls, cutter to medium............. 3.00@ 3.50 
LIVE CALVES. 
Venlers, Choice ...cccccccccccccecess $ @ 7.00 
Vealers, medium ..........seeeeeeees 4.75@ 6.00 
Vealers®, COMMON 2... ccccccccceccess 2.75@ 4.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice ..........+++. $ 7.75@ 8.00 
Lambs, MOGI ...ccccccccccccccces 7.00@ 7.50 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 140-190 Ibs. 4.45 
Hogs, 200-250 Ibs. ) 4.50 
Hogs, 260-350 lbs. 4.25 
WEY Seseeesedecdocesvececesccoss cote 3.50 
DRESSED HOGS. 

Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., good to choice.....$ @ 6.75 
DRESSED BEEF. 

CITY DRESSED. 

Choice, native, heavy.......++++++.++.-124@13% 
Choice, native, light........ eeccceseee lI ZQ@1IB%H 

Native, common to fair...... eecceeeee AL @12 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 

Native steers, 600@800 lbs............. 10%@11% 

Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs.. -ll @12% 

Good to choice heifers............ee00. 10 Qo 
Good to choice COWS.........++++ ecccees 8 @9 
Common to fair cows...... eoccccccves -- 6 @T 
Fresh bologna bulls ........+.+s+. cocce @i7 

BEEF CUTS. 

Western. City. 
We. 2 FIRS. .cccccccece ee bt 17 @18 
Ne. 3 FIRS. .ccccccccce wool 16 15 @16 
We, B FIRS... ccccccccccece 11 13 @l14 
No. 1 loins..........+++- 16 20 20 @22 
No. 2 loins........see00% 14 15 16 @18 
We. B teins... occsccccece @l4 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 12 14 13 @15% 

0. 2 hinds and ribs..... ll @12 12 @13 
Bt Ee Sv ecesccccces 0 11 ll @l 
No. 2 rounds............ 9 10 10 @ilL 

C) rounds.......... ee 9 @10 
No. 1 chucks .......... oo @ 10 9 11 
No. 2 chucks .........++- 7 8 8 9 
No. 3 chucks ............ 6 7 8 
PEED ccnccncesccesces @i7 64@ 7% 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 lbs. avg...........+5+- 22 @23 
Rolls, reg. 4@6 lbs. avg............+++ 17 @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 lbs. avg...........++. 50 @é60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg............-. 50 @é60 
CE GHEE cecndccccvecccesoscoeses ll @12 

DRESSED VEAL. 
CRO eee ee ea 12 @13 
Medium -8 @9 
Common o' 8 

DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Lambe, prime to choice .....ccccccccess 15 @16 
EMEEOG, GOCE nc ccccccvecccccvcccccsces @15 
Lambs, medium @i. 
Sheep, good ....... ee eos © 7 
Sheep, medium .... oe 6 

FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lIbs.. 94%4@10 
Pork tenderloins, =. eee eecccoersoceos 17 @20 
Pork tenderloins, frozen........... 15 @I17 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. avg @ 7™% 
Butts, boneless, Western. . - 9 @10 
Butts, regular, Western................ 8 @9 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 lbs. avg.12 @12% 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 

GUUREED ccccocccccecceccecececcsevedes 8 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............. 8 @9 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean..... 6 @M6% 
CEE, an Sous cndeewesncavececsse’s 5 6 

SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, 8@12 lbs. avg........... eecceces 14 15 
Hams, SE, Ok Mn cocvsrccesoccases ie 15 
BE, BEUEOG. UNG BUR. cccccccccccccces 144 @15% 
Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. — cecccoreccceesece 9 @10 
Picnics, Cy (i Mi ante cennseeeeqea @10 
City pickled bellies. i@i6 Ibs. av. ...11 @12 
Bacon, boneless, Western..........-.-.. @14 
Bacon, boneless SS: 13 @14 

allettes BO TRB, BVBe cocccccce coccedl 12 
Beef tongue, light...... : censthewebeteee 2 2 Gos 
i. 4. " _— SpeRSeRpRRe sepa ee: 24 @2Kn 
a SE ee W. codwdccececesees @10 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed..... 15c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d...... 30c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef ...... cocccceccece 25c a pound 
Sweetbreads, veal ...... esesocoouces 60c a pair 
Beef kidneys ..........-- eetennwebad 10c a po 
Mutton kidneys ...........eeee+s ++. 10c each 
DAGGER, BORE ccc cccevcvccecscccess -. 20c a pound 
GE. Sabecdcdécsccoceecceesens .-. 13¢ca pound 
Beef hanging tenders........ ecceces + 16c¢a pound 
Lamb PICS occcccccccccccccccs «+++. 10ca pair 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Bop Bat .cccccccecccescscccsce @ .75 per ewt. 
BreRst Tat cccccccccccscocsccccs @1.00 per ewt. 
Ee BEGE. ce ccncsocscccescsces @1.50 per cwt. 
Inedible suet ....... a ee @1.25 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 
5-9 914-12% 1244-14 14-18 18 up 








Prime No. 1 veals..18 2.00 2.10 15 2.40 
Prime No. 2 veals..17 1.85 1.95 2.00 2.15 
Buttermilk No. --16 1.75 1.85 1.00 .... 
Buttermilk No, 1.65 1.75 1.80. .... 
Branded grubby .... 9 1.05 115 1.20 1.30 
Number 3 .........9 1.05 1.15 1.20 1.30 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score) @21 
Creamery, firsts (91 score) @20% 
Centralized (90 score) ...... @20% 
EGGS. 
(Mixed Colors.) 
Special packs or hennery selections....1744@21 
DE - wctnanlnm ture irueaare a eip-e eam wea 15 @17% 
DFUBAB cc ccvccecevccccevcccescoceceseese @l4 
LIVE POULTRY. 
Fowls, colored, via express ........... 


@1i4 
DOME, AMUN cosceccesecovcesessucce @l11 
Broilers, avg. @18 


DRESSED POULTRY. 


FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good. 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @15 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...11 @13 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...10 @12 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...10 @I11 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...10 @l11 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 


Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib.. @16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb... @l4 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, | @13 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, lb...12 @13 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, Ib... @12 
Ducks— 
NEE wdieacccceueruneresdenns “ @13 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib........... 20 @25 
Turkeys, frozen, No. 1: 
EE SD sndvaswaevaedvawnsen snes 21 @24 
WT GEE Ste eapeconeenncoreennsceates 17 @19 


Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy. 






Western, 60 to 65 lIbs., per Ib....... 15 @16 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib. . @l4 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs., per Ib........ @13 


—-— fe 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of butter at Chicago, New 

York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended Au- 
gust 5, 1933: 

93 92 91 90 89 88 87 

score score score score scvre score score 


Chi. .20%-21 20 19% 19 18% 18 17% 
N. Y¥....22 21 20% 20% 20% 20 19% 
Boston ..— 22 21% 21% 21 20 19% 
Phila. ..23 22 21 20% 20 19% 19 


Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized but- 
ter at Chicago: 


90 89 88 
score score score 
GORGE. cceccocccsveesecceves 19% 18% 18 
BE BOOS. vecccesevsceccvces 20% 20% eee 
PEE ccccccceececescoeccese on 7 
PD eecevutncedereaesadeues 


Receipts of butter by cities (tubs) : 











This Last Last —Since Jan. 1.— 
week. week. year. 1953. 19382. 
Chicago. 58,372 55,895 34,827 2,077,885 1,976,210 
N. Y.... 58,546 63,600 56,742 2,467,550 2,551,942 
Boston . 20,788 18,169 18,314 802,569 764,717 
Phila. .. 17,347 18,196 15,166 823,076 803,475 
Total 155, 053 155,960 125,049 6,171,080 6,096,344 
Cold storage movement (lbs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Aug. 3. Aug. 3. Aug. 4. last year. 
Chicago ...396,827 67,286 =. 029, 811 21,165,441 
New York.296,214 127,055 .279,499 16,774,006 
Boston -171,016 20,364 Tit 2,948 6,348,393 
Phila. .. 28,500 67,931 5,151,131 4,549,319 
Total ...892,557 282,636 66,633,389 48,837,199 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORE DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, 
basis 


bulk, eK ton 
ex vessel Atlantic 





August to December. @24.00 
Ammonium _ sulphate, double | ‘bags, 
per 100 Ibs., f.a.s. New York.... Tr 
Blood, = 16% per unit... ...00. 2.75 
Fish scra ed, % ammonia, 
10% B. P. L. f.o.b. fish — 
Fish guano, ss . 13@14% am- 
monia, eg a “dusewedeeese 2.75 & 10¢ 
Fish scra acidulated, 6% ammo- 
nia, 3% A.P.A. Del’d vempotl & 
Nominal. 
@23. 
@25.20 
fee. prdabbooeeeeccedoes @25.90 
Tankage, “ground, Pag ammonia, 
15% ee eres 2.75 & le 
Tankage, unground, 9@i6% ammo- 
BR ccccceccweceseeecceccescococe 2.60 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 
bags, per ton, c.i.f............ @26.00 
Bone meal, raw, South American, 
4% and 50 bags, © ton, cif. .. @26.00 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% flat.......... @ 7.50 


Potash. 






Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.... @19.15 

Kalnit, 14% bulk, per ton...... @ 9.70 

Muriate in bags, per ton @37.15 

Sulphate in bags, per ton.. @42.15 
Less temporary discount 10% %. 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 

50% unground @ .70 

Gee GD. Weeecesecncersaceeee e @ .% 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, “~ 48 to 50 lbs., 
DOP 100 PheCes .nccccccccccccces 

Flat shin oe, avg. 40 to 45 ‘ibs., 
per 100 pieces............ eee @ 65.00 

Black or suee —— per ton. eeeee 45.00@ 50.00 


- 75.00@ 85.00 


White hoofs, per ton.......... @ 65.00 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 ibs., ‘per 
BP BUOGEE no cacetncevacsetesds es @ 70.0 
Horns, according to grade.......... 75.00@200.00 
Ye —--- 


NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
Aug. 5, 1933, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Aug. 5. week. 1932. 
" Steers, carcasses. . 9,790 9,530% 8,540 
Cows, carcasses... 593% 605 550 
Bulls, carcasses... 291 371 286 
Veals, carcasses. . 9,872 10,223 8,375 
Lambs, carcasses.. 33,097 29,552 28,627 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,266 1,241 373 
Beef cuts, Ibs....1,157,414 931,115 459,816 
Pork cuts, Ibs....2,433,347 1,849,997 1,843,864 

Local slaughters: 
are 6,439 7,545 8,081 
SE ewisensnsen 11,397 13,702 14,273 
 eeibce Serre 29,918 36,517 _ 34,854 
GED vavewesases 59,687 62,882 76,154 
—_@—- 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 

Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Aug. 5, 1933: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Aug. 5. week. 1932. 





Steers, carcasses . 2,755 2,680 2,298 
Cows, carcasses 780 651 879 
Bulls, carcasses 333 361 510 
Veals, carcasses ... 1.731 1,57 1,207 
Lambs, carcasses 13.316 11,959 13,647 
Mutton, carcasses .... 323 418 257 
DR wctvscteuced 406,279 423,425 313,888 
Local slaughters 
ne ane. eee 1,395 1.535 1,459 
EY Steccewsdnaxeere 3,623 2,937 2.466 
SE ee 16.710 16,684 13.247 
DEE. a icackpacmeewcned 5,476 6,475 8,503 
—_@——_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Aug. 5, 1933, 
with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

West. drsd. meats: Aug. 5. week. 1932. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,719 2.567 2,649 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,621 2,000 
Bulls, carcasses ...... BS 9 13 
Veals, carcasses ...... 833 1,099 815 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 20,591 17,826 20,974 
Mutton, carcasses ..... 152 148 468 
OE SE.  eiwanteceace 294,240 240,570 240,733 
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“MONGOLIA” 


sets the pace in 


SHEEP CASINGS 
7 


“MONGOLIA” Importing Co. Inc. 
974 Water Street New York City 


























SAYER & COMPANY, INC. 


ewer oes «etme 1A EN TD | vo, 


Successors to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. 
208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 a 
Phone ult 3360 Sewed Casings | »« wsic 


























Manufactured Under Sol May Methods Rounds 
Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. ay Ge Sree Bladders 
CASING IMPORTERS of Sewed Sausage Casings 
ia PATENT Casing Company 
Correspondence Invited 617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 

















The Cudahy Packing Co. OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 


Importers and Exporters of 



































Importers and Exporters of SAUSAGE CASINGS 
Selected Sausage Casings alk eatin bet acini 
221 North LaSalle Street Chicago, U. S. A. Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 
READ WARRY LEVI & CO 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER Decisids eat taaimaeas ob : 
REGULARLY Sausage Casings | 
It Will Pay You Big Dividends 723 West Lake Street Chicago 

















UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 


Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 


Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
Fint Ave and East River ©. ~NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 42900 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertsements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not Over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
Mo display. Remittance must be sent with order. 





Miscellaneous 


Position Wanted 


Equipment Wanted 





European Representation 


Well established, reputable firm seeks 
representation of reliable firms to utilize 
their vast warehouse and organization. 
Possible free storage of consignments. 
Lines immaterial provided large turnover 
secured. Bank references. W-336, The 
National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 








Position Wanted 





Sausage Foreman 


Position wanted by sausage foreman capable of 
making full line of sausage products and meat 
specialties of better kind. Can also make lower 
priced products, eliminate sausage troubles, 





figure | 


costs and convince your salesmen on actual qual- | 


ity. Prefer plant in East, any capacity. 
references. W-344. The National Provisioner, 300 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Cattle, Lamb, Hog Buyer 


Experienced cattle, lamb and hog buyer 
now employed desires position with inde- 
pendent packing company. All he asks is 
opportunity to show what he can do. Best 








references. W-345, The National Provi- 
sioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Plant Superintendent 
with over 20 years’ practical packinghouse operat- 
ing experience all departments, killing, cutting, 
curing, rendering, manufacturing, etc., beef or 
pork. Medium and small plant experience as 
superintendent. Handle labor efficiently, operate 
plant economically and get results. References. 


W-346. The 
St., Chicago. 


National Provisioner, 497 S. Dearborn 





Bookkeeper 


Position wanted by accountant, cor- 
respondent, 36 years old. Can take full 
char ge. Executive and sales ability; 17 
years’ packinghouse experience. W-348, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 





Dry Rendering Operator 


Position wanted by dry rendering oper- 


ator with steam engineer’s license. Can 
operate plant economically and get re- 
sults. Produce quality products. Several 
years’ experience. Married; age 30. Will 
zo anywhere. Best references. W-349, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 


St., Chicago. 





Your Sausage Troubles 


Do you have trouble with your 
sausage and meat specialties? 
Cure? Seasoning? Shrinkage? 
Color? Smoking troubles? Keep- 
ing qualities? I can solve your 
difficulties for you. Write W-200, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Best | 





Sausage, Meat Specialties, Etc. 
Expert sausagemaker now employed 
seeks new connection. Correspondence in- 
vited from firms large or small having 
troublesome manufacturing problems, Will 


go anywhere opportunity warrants. Give 
full particulars of proposition. All re- 
plies treated in strict confidence. W-351, 


The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Prepare for the “New Deal” 


One of the best small packinghouse men 
in the country is now available. Many 
years’ practical experience from buying 
livestock to marketing finished product. 
Honest. Good character. Can furnish 
A-1 reference. W-352, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Sausagemaker 
I have had experience on all kinds of sausage, 
baked and boiled loaves and hams and many spe- 
cialties. Can guarantee fully perfect appearance, 
uniformity and flavor. My product will meet 


competition and sell at profit. German, age 32, 
married. References. W-340, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Curing Foreman 


A-1 curing foreman wants new con- 
nection. Noted for getting results on 
sweet pickle, dry salt and dry cure; ex- 
perience 20 years; healthy, able-bodied 
and energetic. Previously employed as 
curing cellar foreman by one of Amer- 
ica’s largest packers; now curing cellar 


foreman of one of country’s leading | 


packers. Good reason for desiring 
change. W-339, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 








Business Opportunities 





Small Sausage Factory 


Wanted, small sausage factory conveni- 
ently located to, or in, Chicago that can 
stand rigid investigation. Equipment must 
be up to date, A-1 in every respect. Price 
must be attractive. Replies to be consid- 
ered must carry complete information in 
detail. W-347, The National Provisioner, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Sausage Factory 


For sale, sausage factory and fresh 
meat jobbing plant in southern California, 
operating five refrigerated trucks. Earn- 
ing not less than $1,000 a month. Owner 
wishes to retire from business. Party 
must have experience in this line of busi- 
ness to make success. 
tional Provisioner, 407 
Chicago. 


S. Dearborn St., 





Rendering Plant 


For sale, one of best equipped and best located 
rendering plants in Indiana. New machinery and 
new fire proof building. Large territory averag- 
ing 200 head of stock per month. Established 15 
years ago and always a paying business. Will 
also sell junk business. Only junk business in 


city of 3,000. Reason for selling—age and health. 
FS-350, The Na- 
Chicago. 


if sold at once. 
Dearborn St., 


Reasonable 
tional Provisioner, 407 8. 





FS-343, The Na- | 








Packinghouse Machinery 


Wanted, all kinds of packinghouse ma- 
chinery and equipment, either single 
machines or complete equipment of pack- 
ing plant, sausage factory, or rendering 
plant. Good price for right equipment, 
W-327, The National Provisioner, 407 §, 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








Equipment for Sale 





Rendering Equipment 


Recessed Filter Presses, 


For sale, all 
| agg Boe J Jacketed Kettles: 


sizes; Lard 


Hammer Mills; isintegrators; Melters: 
Cookers; Mixers; Ice achines; Boilers: 
mps; etc. Send for latest’ bulletin. 


What machinery have you for sale? 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
19 Park Row, New York City. 





Packinghouse Machinery 
For sale, reconditioned machinery of 
every description from single machine to 
machinery for complete packing plant. 
Guaranteed in A-1 condition. Write 
Menges, Mange, Inc., 1515 N. Grand Blvd, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Rebuilt Sausage Machinery 


We have full line at attractive prices: 


“Buffalo” motor and belt-driven 
silent cutters. 

Enterprise motor and belt-driven 
meat grinders. 

Day’s motor and belt-driven meat 
mixers. 
Randall 100-lb. 
stuffers. 
Randall 200-lb. 
stuffers. 
Randall 400-lb. 
stuffers. 


ene and steam jacketed ket- 
tles. 

Sausage trucks; ice crushers, lard 
presses; electric motors, etc. 


We rebuild these machines thor- 
oughly and put them in first-class con- 
dition. This work is done in our own 
shop, and machines will be fully war- 
ranted in every respect. 

Ample time will be allowed to pur- 
chasers to make sufficient tests. 

Write for prices, catalogs, and addi- 
tional information. 


R. T. RANDALL & CO. 
Equipment for Sausage Makers 
331 N. Second St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


compressed air 
compressed air 


compressed air 








If you wish to sell your plant let 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER help you 
through its “Classified” columns. 
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HORMEL 


GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 


















































Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. = Frmetses, “Fx 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon Ali_Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 
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EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 














Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty — 


fae) John J. Felin & Co., Inc. | 
ON Sad 


Lard 
4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. ae 
New York Branch: 407.409 West 13th Street 


























HONEY BRAND| 


Hams — Bacon 
Spiced Ham Luncheon Meat 
Pork Beef Veal Lamb Sausage Specialties 











penne Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, IIL. 
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WESTON TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., Inc, 


Specializing in the Distribution of Packing- 
house Products in the Metropolitan Area. 


Refrigerated Service 


15-19 Brook St. Jersey City, N. J. 


Wilmington Provision Company 


WILMINGTON 











— —— 





TOWER BRAND MEATS 


Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
bs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
DELAWARE | 














Arbogast & Bastian Company 


1] MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. & GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 





Liberty 
Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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SALBANY PACKING Co.Ine 


ALBANY, 
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PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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JOHN onneam © Co. 


“Since 1827” 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 





Ottumwa, lowa 
Packing Plants, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 


Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 











fooas of Unmatched Quality 


HAMS — BACON 
LARD — SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 
The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 


Meat Packers Baltimore, Md. | 




















C. A. Durr Packing Co., Inc. 
Utica, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 









HAMS LARD 
BACON DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 


QUALITY PorkProducts ThatSATISFY 

















Superior Packing Co. 
Price Quality Service 


Chicago St. Paul 











DRESSED BEEF 
BONELESS BEEF and VEAL 








Schenk Bros. 





TASTIEST! 


Because Capital Brand Hams and Bacon have 
such fine or—they are always in favor 


The Columbus Packing Co. 
PORK AND BEEF PACKERS 




















Brand 
Hams Bacon Lard. 

















Carlots Barrel Lots New Bg Bt. 
z The 7 * 
Paradise  Theurer-Norton Provision 


CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 


Company 
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CARLOT SHIPPERS 











THE E.. KAHN’S SONS Co. 















KIN GAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 
“RELIABLE” Brand 






Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 





HAMS BACON LARD NEW YORK OFFICE 

Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 410 W. 14th Street 
Branches at 

New York, N. Y¥. Richmond, Va. Baltimore, Md. 

} = a —>. head on Washington, D. OC. REPRESENTATIVES: 

acksonville, Pp Mass. Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 

T Fla. H . San Francisco 

Norfolk, Va. Pittabergh; Pe. ‘Binghamton, N. ¥ 6 ee 


























CINCINNATI, O. 





| 
| 





“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS and BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by “Deliciously Mild” 
WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON New York a W. 14th Street 
H. L. Woodruff W. GO. Ford J. A. Hogan P. G. Gray Co. REPRESENTATIVES bial 
406 W. 14th St. 88N. DelawareAv. 631 Penn. Av.,N.W. 148 State St. H. D. Amias { Washington. D 


St. Louis — 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 
HAMS and BACON 































en», Jacos Dov Pacxine Co. 
4 ‘ 


e 
r oft'~~. Burrato~ Omana | | RATH PACKING CO. 








; —_ WicHITA ¥ ¥ 
« HAM S a 
ey ae ~ Pork and Beef Packers 
Ye “ R QP BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Shippers of vo) apr” Y Packing House Products 
straight and mixed cars & © 4 
of pork. beef, sausage. provisions wanes? Waterloo, Iowa 




















comecmeaammaal 














Consolidated Dressed Beef Co. “273 scsi Philadelphia 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U. S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New York 
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10 IMPORTANT FEATURES 


I. 
2. 
a 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 





Best possible flavor. 

Great saving in shrinkage. 

Absolute uniform color. 

Capacity greatly increased. 

Less floor space required. 

Accurate control of processing. 

Easy inspection of meats during operation. 


Great convenience, loading or unloading at 
any floor level, saving trucking, use of ele- 
vators, and much labor. 


. Surface moisture dried off in Smokehouse. 


. Produces better quality smoked meats than 


any Stationary Smokehouse. 


PRODUCES MOST PERFECTLY 
FLAVORED SMOKED MEATS— 
MAINTAINS UNIFORM TEMPERATURES, - 
HUMIDITY, AND CIRCULATION OF 
SMOKE AND AIR. 


Western Office: 5323 S. Western Boulevard, 


111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


| | | = ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


- The BxcO 


REVOLVING 
SMOKEHOUSE 


(Patented) 


With this equipment, a better quality of meats 
can be produced than in any stationary smoke- 
house. 
temperature, humidity, density of smoke and air 
circulation. 


Uniform conditions are maintained of 

















Operator shown loading Anco Revolving 
Smokehouse in H. C. Bohack plant, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Write for further information today 


Eastern Office: 


117 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago, IIL 


il 




















ey're Swift's Selecte 


Ample stocks of raw ma 
terials enable us to 
bladders that conform te 
rigid quality standards, 


Salted or dried, as 
prefer. Graded small, me-{ 
dium, and large. Perfect for 
minced ham (square, Flat, e 
round style) and Mortade 


Sausage. 


Inquire of the local 
Swift & Company branch 
house or representative. Our 


prices are reasonable. 


Swift & Company 


U.S.A. 








